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Jf  I  might  gim  a  short  Mint  to  mm  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  Aim  hit  fate.  If  he  reeoloet  to  oentmre  upom  the  damgerout  preeipiee 
gf  teilimg  mmbiatted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  giee  nor  to  take  quarter,  Jf  he  tellt  the  crimes  of  great  awa,  (key 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless,— Dm  Pom, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■ ■  ■  -o  — 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Nothings  has  jet  transpired  concerning  the  answer  to 
the  Russian  Circular,  bejond  a  rnmonr  that  it  xnaj  not 
be  answered  at  all.  The  debate  on  Mond^  will  probablj 
be  nsefnl  to  wavering  minds.  If  Lord  Derbj  has  not 
changed  or  been  forced  to  change  his  mind,  his  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Blae«Booh.  Again  and  again  he 
warned  the  Turks  that  if  they  refused  the  proposals  of 
the  Conference,  and  if  the  refusal  brought  war  on  their 
heads,  they  must  not  look  for  any  support  ^m  England ; 
but  he  also  instructed  Lord  Salisbury  (Despatch 
No.  188),  that  **  having  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Conference  breaking  up  without  result,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  menace,  and  to  hold  no 
lan^^ge  that  can  be  construed  as  pledging  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  enforce  those  proposals  at  a 
later  date.”  This  is  explicit  enough,  but  of  course  any 
declaration  of  the  kind  holds  go^  only  for  the  time 
and  circumstances,  and  Lord  Derby  may  now  see  reason 
to  take  a  different  course.  He  may  regard  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  European  concert  as  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  and  if  Russia  is  determined  to  use  force  may 
decide  to  combine  with  her  rather  than  leave  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  East  in  her  hands.  The  more  we  distrust 
Russia,  the  firmer  should  be  our  adherence  to  this 
policy,  and  Lord  Derby  is  hindered  by  no  previous 
pledge  from  adopting  it. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
coercion— one  to  insist  upon  the  Turks  at  once  sub¬ 
mitting  on  peril  of  immediate  war,  and  the  other  to 
grant  them  still  a  limited  space  for  proofs  of  willing¬ 
ness  and  capacity  to  reform,  on  the  understanding 
that  at  the  expiry  of  the  gpven  period  of  grace,  if  due 
advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  it,  there  should  be 
a  collective  armed  interference.  The  Turks  may  still 
in  effect  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  Conference 
by  nominating  capable  governors  and  other  officials, 
and  submitting  tbeir  nominations  for  the  approval 
of  the  Ambassadors.  They  may  do  so,  but  ind^  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  capable  officials,  such  as  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Porte,  are  to  be  found.  If  the  Sultan 
could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  advice  offered  by  one  of 
his  predecessors  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  and  place  his 
country  under  English  officers,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of  improvement,  but  that  is  a  large  **  if.”  To  offer 
such  advice  to  the  Porte  in  its  present  temper  would  to 
all  appearance  be  like  advising  the  Liberal  party  to 
reorganise  its  ranks  by  securing  the  services  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  or  advismg  the  Conservative  party  to 
prevent  its  ranks  from  falling  to  pieces  by  enlisting 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Still,  we  have  yet  to  see  how  fiai  I 


the  Porte  is  willing  to  deottomanise  its  administration 
when  it  is  convinc^  that  it  need  expect  no  help  from 
England.  That  conviction  will  soon  become  irresistible 
now  that  Parliament  has  met.  Then,  again,  we  are  told 
that  the  Ottoman  Power  is  on  the  eve  of  disintegration 
from  within,  that  if  Europe  will  only  wait  a  little  it  will 
go  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  a  war  might  for  the 
moment  bring  its  loose  and  conflicting  elements  into 
renewed  cohesion  and  unity.  These  considorationa 
counsel  delay  before  using  force,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  delay  to  the  Chiistian  population  of 
Turkey,  and  the  danger  of  an  ungovernable  outbreak 
in  Russia,  the  Czar’s  difficulty  of  Imowing  what  to  do 
with  the  army  he  has  called  into  mobilised  being.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Timsi, 
that  the  Russian  army  should  receive  the  thanks  of 
Europe  and  be  sent  home,  is  ingenious,  and  is  a  measure 
of  the  natural  anxiety  of  Austria  to  avoid  war. 

Information  from  a  reliable  source,  that  has  just' 
reached  London,  states  that  the  Russian  commanders 
have  advanced  a  body  of  60,000  men  from  Balta  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Jassy. 


One  thing  is  clear  from  the  Blue-Books — that  there 
is  no  hope  of  Turk^  under  Mussulman  officials.  All 
hope  that  any  improvement  can  be  effected  without  the 
inmsion  of  new  blood  into  the  administration,  and  with¬ 
out  disconnecting  it  from  the  central  heart  of  corniption 
at  Constantinople,  must  be  dismissed  as  vain  and  credu¬ 
lous.  The  history  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  Porte 
to  carry  out  Lord  Derby’s  demand  in  September  for  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres 
— the  protracted  inquiries,  the  protracted  trials,  and  the 
protracted  sentences,  the  production  of  false  exculpatory 
evidence,  the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  the  numberless 
devices  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice— is  written  at  length 
in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Baring,  and  nothing  could  to  a 
strongerproof  of  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  the  Turks  to 
govern  the  subject  races  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  civilisation^  And  Mr.  Baring’s  reports  are  supple¬ 
mented  bv  more  recent  news  from  Bulflraria,  which 


mented  by  more  recent  news  from  Bulgaria,  which 
shows  no  sign  of  improvement  or  wish  to  improve. 
”  After  three  months’  protracted  examinations,”  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times ^  writing  on  January  26, 
“  the  trial  of  the  Batak  malefiaotors  was  commenced  in 
the  first  week  of  December.  Eight  long  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  then,  and  it  was  only  last  week  that  a 
verdict  was  arrived  at,  and  a  sentence  is  now  being 
drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople  for  confirmation. 
I  am  assured  that  this  sentence  condemns  some  of  the 
Batak  criminals  who  were  under  trial,  to  execution,  and 
others  to  imprisonment.  The  question  now  is  whether 
this  sentence  will  be  confirmed  at  Constantinople.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  state  of  affikirs  there,  it  may  be  confidently 
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predicted  that  no  definite  answer  will  be  received  for 
some  time  to  come.  If  there  is  to  bo  war,  no  Turk  will 
have  the  coomge  to  condemn  men  who  are  regarded  by 
the  popnlaco  in  the  light  of  national  heroes,  and  thereby 
to  wound  Mussulman  feelings.** 


The  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
one  of  the  chief  Ottoman  embassies  on  the  Continent, 
shows  how  persistently  the  Turks  catch  at  everything 
which  seems  to  promise  disagreement  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers.  Because  the  ambassadors  have  been 
recalled  from  Constantinople,  while  the  Ottoman 
ambassadors  abroad  have  not  received  their  passports, 
the  writer  argues  that  there  can  be  no  cordiality  or 
durability  in  tho  European  union.  “There  are 
many  ways,’*  he  says,  “  of  construing  the  recall 
of  tho  ambassadors  from  Pera.  It  might  bo  regarded 
as  a  wish  not  to  see  matters  for  a  while  which  might 
possibly  call  for  a  speedy  recoraition  or  remon¬ 
strance.  It  may  mean,  *  We  will  shut  our  eyes  for  a 
time ;  do  tho  best  you  can.*  Or,  ‘  We  do  not  desire  to 
accept  any  responsibilities  by  taking  cognizance  of  the 
progress  of  events.*  Many  constructions  may  be  put 
on  this  action;  but  one  construction  there  is  which 
cannot  bo  put  upon  it,  and  that  is  that  it  proves 
the  concert  of  the  Powers.  Had  they  all  been 
really  in  earnest  and  unanimous,  they  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  half  a  measure,  but 
would  have  followed  the  ordinary  custom  by  also 
demanding  tho  recall  of  the  Ottoman  Ambassadors 
from  the  foreign  Courts  that  have  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Porte.  In  reality  the  Powers  have 
done  ns  a  groat  service  in  thus  simplifying  matters, 
though  it  throws  a  little  more  work  on  the  foreign 
embassies.  I  wish — and  wo  all  wish — the  arrangement 
could  bo  made  permanent.  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointing  this  fact  out,  nor  any  objection  to  its  publica¬ 
tion,  fur  it  rests  on  such  a  firm  l^is,  t.e.,  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  Powers,  that  nothing  will  alter  it,  at  any 
rate  not  in  this  century.**  This  adds  yet  another  proof 
to  the  secret  of  Turkish  resistance. 


Midhat  Pasha  has  been  interviewed  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  tho  Daily  Telegraph,  and  has  given  an  account 
of  the  causes  of  his  banishment,  which,  the  Telegraph 
claims,  imparts  “  the  definiteness  of  truth,**  “  even  to 
the  vaguest  notions  entertained  about  the  matter.**  The 
fallen  Minister  speaks  kindly  of  his  late  Sovereign  as  a 
man  of  good  heart,  but  says  he  is  under  bad  in> 
fluence.  “  Russian  intrigue,**  he  says,  “  is  very  power¬ 
ful  among  tho  smaller  officials  of  the  Palace,  and 
these  are  the  persons  who  have  swayed  the  Sultan 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen.**  This  is  only  the  old 
storyHhat  that  terrible  Mephistopheles,  General  Ignatiefif, 
is  at  tho  bottom  of  it.  It  was  no  doubt  a  very 
enterprising  and  very  proper  thing  for  the  Dozily 
Telegraph  to  interview  Midhat  Pasha,  but  it  must  not 
ask  us  to  accept  his  version  of  the  matter  as  containing 
tho  incontrovertible  definiteness  of  truth.  That  he 
should  attribute  his  fall  to  Russian  intrigue  or  Palace 
intrigue,  and  should  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  bad  iufiuonce,  is  perfectly  natuml,  but  his 
opinion  may  be  true  or  it  may  not.  Apparently  we 
have  not  heard  tho  lost  startling  news  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Wo  are  now  warned  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
further  violent  changes  of  an  almost  incredible  nature. 
Whether  it  is  that  General  Ignatieff  has  undermined  the 
Ottoman  Power  and  left  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  a 
lighted  fuze  behind  him,  or  whether  the  Ottoman  Power 
is  about  to  explode  by  spontaneous  combustion,  some¬ 
thing  astounding  is  foreboded. 


There  never  was  a  more  curious  inversion  of  reason¬ 
ing  than  in  an  article  in  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette  this  week, 
solemnly  waiming  us  all  of  tho  danger  to  international 
principles  in  the  recent  conduct  of  Europe  to  Turkey. 
There  are  jurists  who  see  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  tho  hopeful  beginnings  of  international  criminal 
law,  of  an  international  tribunal  backed  by  power  to 


enforce  its  decisions  ;  but  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette  sees  in 
them  a  perilous  menace  to  “  the  rights  of  independent 
States  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they  please.**  A  similar 
alarm  might  have  been  raised  by  the  more  contented 
spirits  of  a  primitive  society,  when  a  malefactor  was 
first  seized,  tried,  and  punished  for  his  crime.  “  That 
all  individuals,**  might  then  have  been  said,  if  anybody 
could  have  expressed  himself  as  well  as  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette,  “  forming  part  of  this  community,  are  for  legal 
purposes  equal,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  keep  their 
liberty  and  independence  intact,  are  commonplaces 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers ;  and  though 
the  maintenance  of  these  doctrines  seems  now  to  bo 
bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  a  thief  and  a  murderer,, 
there  is  no  doctrine  to  which  our  civilisation  is  more 
largely  indebted.**  To  confine  a  lunatic  or  expel  a 
murderer  from  our  village  is  to  strike  an  irreparable 
blow  at  the  independence  of  the  individual.  The  desire 
to  do  anything  so  absurd  is  “  the  product  of  indulgence 
in  nervous  excitement,  and  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  in¬ 
telligence,  by  which  pain  suffered  by  anybody  anywhere 
is  converted  into  pain  suffered  by  the  bearer.** 


A  great  sensation  has  been  created  in  Italy  by  the 
issue  of  the  long-promised  second  pamphlet  of  General 
La  Marmora,  which  completes  his  former  revelations. 
This  second  pamphlet  bears  the  title  of  “  The  State 
Secrets  in  the  Constitutional  Government.**  In  one  of 
its  chapters  another  corner  of  the  veil  is  lifted  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1866.  The  previous 
revelation  had  shown  that  he  had  favoured  the  attack 
then  made  by  Prussia  against  Austria.  In  the  present 
pamphlet  it  is  now  brought  to  mind  that,  w'hilst  the 
campaign  was  going  on,  Napoleon  suddenly  offered 
Venice  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  in  the  name  of  Austria ; 
thus  endeavouring  to  restore  the  military  balance 
between  the  two  contending  German  Powers.  No 
doubt  the  final  object  of  the  French  ruler  was  to  cut  .in 
himself,  if  the  war  had  been  prolonged.  General  La 
Marmora  quotes  the  text  of  the  telegram  he  sent  as  a 
reply  to  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  that  tele¬ 
gram  it  was  said  that  to  act  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  Napoleon  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery 
towards  Prussia,  and  that  Chevalier  Nigra  “  ought  to 
try  and  spare  Italy  the  hard  alternative  of  undergoing 
an  unbearable  humiliation,  or  of  becoming  embroiled 
with  France.**  La  Marmora  being  himself  of  what  is 
called  the  French  party  in  Italy,  his  statements  excite 
all  the  greater  attention. 


In  the  Italian  House  of  Deputies  a  motion  has  been 
passed  which  gives  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  change 
wrought  of  late,  in  a  sense  of  progress,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Parliament.  In  February,  1853,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  a  rising  was  attempted  at  Milan  against 
Habsburg  rule,  which  originated  with  the  adherents  of 
Mazzini.  This  year,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  city  resolved  upon  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  event,  when  the  remnants  of  the  martyrs  of  that 
heroic  though  hopeless  insurrection  are  to  be  exhumed, 
and  to  be  borne  in  a  solemn  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  town.  In  the  House  of  Deputies,  a  Re¬ 
publican  member,  Sig.  Cavalotti,  proposed  that  tho 
Chamber  should  express  its  sympathy  by  sending  a 
deputation  to  Milan  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity.  This 
motion  was  adopted  without  discussion,  and  lots  were 
drawn  at  once  for  the  designation  of  those  members  by 
whom  the  Chamber  was  to  be  represented.  This  was 
an  honourable  and  praiseworthy  course ;  but,  before  tho 
deputies  could  leave  Rome,  a  telegram  arrived  from 
Milan,  announcing  that  ho  deputation  with  an  official 
character  would  be  admitted,  the  intention  being  to  have 
a  demonstration  of  a  purely  popular  and  Democratic  chi^ 
racter.  The  members  designated  as  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives  thereupon  declared  that  they  would  not  take 
any  part  in  the  ceremony  unless  this  resolution  were 
revoked.  Two  Democratic  Societies  of  Milan  having 
subsequently  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  act  of 
the  Directing  Committee,  the  matter  was  arranged,  and 
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Parliament,  so  far  as  the  last  report  ^oes,  will  therefore 
be  represented  at  the  celehration  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  of  1853. 


The  election  excitement  still  continues  at  Berlin.  A 
Progfressist  haying  been  returned  in  two  constituencies, 
of  which  the  Glerman  capital  is  one,  he,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  directing  committee  at  Berlin, 
resigned  his  mandate  for  that  town,  in  order  to  give  a 
chance  to  a  party-member  who  had  been  defeated  else¬ 
where.  This  may  seem  a  bold  procedure  after  a  recent 
experience.  But  the  Progressists,  or  Radicals,  who  have 
for  so  many  years  swayed  the  town,  are  fully  conhdent 
that  they  will  again  carry  the  day  against  both  the 
National-Liberal  and  the  Social  Democratic  candidates. 
An  offer  made  by  the  former  to  nominate  a  candidate  in 
conjunction  with  the  Progressists,  was  firmly  declined  by 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  the  Progressist  candidate, 
Herr  von  Saucken-Tarputschen,  resolutely  stood  his 
g^und  a^nst  the  Social  Democrats  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Radical  party-meeting,  and  who  by 
indescribable  noises  endeavoured  to  silence  that  orator. 
In  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  the  ultramontane 
leader,  M*  Windthorst,  avowed  that  from  personal 
investigations  he  had  made  on  the  last  election  days,  he 
found  “  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  carried  Social 
Democratic  voting-papers  were  men  of  the  lower  middle- 
class,  and  even  small  officials,  whom  the  stress  of  misery 
had  driven  into  the  ranks  of  that  party.*’  He  announced 
that  he  himself  would  “  take  the  initiative  of  proposals 
for  fulfilling  the  justifiable  wishes  of  Social  Democracy.” 
This  offer  of  an  nltramontane  alliance  is  sig^nificant ;  but 
matters  become  thereby  “  rather  mixed.” 

We  learn  by  telegram  from  Ottawa,  that  the  Canadian 
Bud^t  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shows  a 
deficit,  in  round  numbers,  of  2,000,000  dollars.  This  is 
not  encouraging  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
continued  to  look  upon  Canada  as  a  growing  and 
prosperous  colony,  capable  of  supplying  our  wants  in 
nresh  beef  and  butter,  cheese  and  com.  All  the 
year  round  we  are  favoured,  now  with  a  glowing 
speech  from  Lord  Dufferin,  on  the  growth  of  the 
great  Dominion,  now  with  a  well-written  book  on 
its  resources,  and  with  occasional  articles  on  the  general 
progpress  going  on  there ;  but  there  comes  a  day  when 
all  this  seems  to  be  knocked  on  the  head — the  day, 
namely,  when  the  Government  meets  the  Parliament  of 
the  country  with  a  dry  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  For  the  past  three  years  has  there  been  a 
deficit  declared  in  the  Canadian  Budget,  and  yet 
immigrants  have  been  pouring  into  the  country — 
as  many  as  50,000  landed  in  Ontario  alone  in 
1873.  No  war  or  pestilence  has  swept  them  off, 
that  we  have  heard  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  gone  on  working,  multiplying,  and  building  up  the 
country.  The  fact  would  seem  to  bo  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party  know  little  or  nothing  about  governing  their 
own  country,  and  it  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  confession  to 
make.  Corrapt  as  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  ad¬ 
ministration  undoubtedly  was,  it  managed  to  rednce 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  400,0002.  per  annum  in 
the  period  between  1868  and  1873,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  an  aggregate  surplus  of  2,087,0002.  ster¬ 
ling.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ?  That  incapacity 
allied  to  honesty  of  purpose  is  not  half  so  profitable  in 
Canada  as  good  management  in  company  with  picking 
and  stealing.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  too  much  money 
has  been  spent  on  public  works,  under  that  pernicious 
policy  of  spending  money  merely  for  the  sake  of  spend¬ 
ing  it,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  new  countries  governed 
by  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  science  of  government, 
and  go  on  froip  year  to  year  making  experiments  which 
ultimately  land  them  in  debt.  Canada  most  give  up 
building  railways,  magnificent  docks,  expensive  gaols, 
and  Government  offices  for  the  present,  and  take  to 
cultivating  her  soil  a  little  more  tnan  she  has  done.  She 
must  encourage  agriculture  more,  and  mining  and 
manufactures  less,  attend  to  her  farm,  and  be  content  to 


TOt  her  knives  and  forks,  her  pianos  and  carriages,  her 
boots  and  shoes,  her  blankets  and  cottons,  and  all  her 
ironware  from  those  who  can  supply  her  cheaper  than 
she  can  make  them  for  herself.  By  this  means  she  may 
get  out  of  debt,  and  live  an  honest  and  peaceful  life,  and 
perhaps  become  a  credit  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  free 
governments. 


«ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGER. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  settled  down  on  Monday  to  the 
routine  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Ho  took  up  his 
place  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  between  him  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  a  suitable  thing 
to  have  something  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  barrier 
between  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Indian 
Secretary.  In  the  days  of  the  brave  old  fights  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  who  was  then  Mr.  Disraeli  onco 
declared  that  so  hot  was  the  manner  in  which  his  great 
rival,  Mr.  Gladstone,  assailed  him  as  to  make  him  feel 
glad  sometimes  that  so  solid  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the 
table  of  the  House  was  interposed  between  them.  It 
may  be  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  now  finds  it  convenient 
to  have  a  solid  piece  of  furniture  between  him  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  is  in 
some  sense  indeed  a  solid  piece  of  furniture.  He  occupied 
the  place  of  leader  of  the  Upper  House  year  after 
year  with  a  wonderful  solidity — a  quality  which  per¬ 
haps  ill-natured  persons  might  think  better  described  if 
another  letter  were  inserted  in  the  word  I  have  used.  I 
confess  to  a  certain  admiration  for  the  recent  career  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  party  that  he  should  become  its  leader  in 
the  Upper  House.  He  obeyed  the  necessity.  Perhapa 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  Eogland  a  man  less 
fitted,  intellectually  or  by  training,  for  such  a  post.  He 
turned  to,  however,  and  tried  to  do  the  work.  Of 
course  he  did  not  want  to  do  it.  It  must  have  been 
veiy  tiresome  and  uninteresting  to  him.  It  could  not 
add  anything  to  his  position,  oven  if  he  were  a  good 
speaker ;  and  ho  is  not  a  good  speaker,  and  never  could  be. 
But  ho  hammered  himself  by  patient  practice  into  a 
very  respectable  semblance  of  leadership,  as  sometimes^ 
by  incessant  scrubbing,  a  Britannia  metal  teapot  is 
made  to  show  for  the  moment  a  colourable  resemblance 
to  silver.  All  this  was  mere  tronble  without  enjoyment 
or  hope  of  political  renown,  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  One 
of  us  ordinary  mortals  can  only  understand  what  it  was 
by  imagining  what  it  would  be  to  him  if  without  a 
decent  note  in  his  voice,  or  the  faintest  skill  in  or  taste 
for  music,  he  were  called  upon  to  sing  in  public  four 
nights  out  of  the  six.  I  protest  I  think  there  is  no 
country  on  earth  but  England  where  dull  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  would  make  that  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the 
mere  convenience  of  party  organisation — or  perhaps 
where  anyone  would  want  them  to  make  it.  Now 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  resigns  his  post  to  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  Monday  evening  de¬ 
livered  some  answer  to  Lord  Fortescue  about  the  traffic 
of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  delivered  it  with  all  the  gravity 
that  might  have  become  a  reply  on  the  policy  of  England 
in  the  I^t.  The  House  was  np  a  few  minutes  after,  and 
Lord  Beaeonsfield’s  work  was  over  for  the  night.  At  six 
o’clock,  hours  before  any  stirring  debate  would  be  setting 
in  duriug  the  hot  days  of  the  Commons,  the  brilliant 
gladiator  wap,  so  to  speak,  turned  adrift  on  the  world  with 
nothing  to  do.  Mrs.  Siddons,  after  she  had  left  the  stage, 
used  to  grow  very  melancholy  about  a  particular  hour 
of  the  evening,  and  used  to  say,  ”  This  is  the  time  when 
I  ought  to  be  going  on.”  Perhaps  Lord  Beaconsfield 
will  feel  somewhat  like  that  of  nights  when  there  is 
nothing  to  do  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  seems  a  pitv 
that  it  should  ever  come  to  that.  ”  You  see  mo  here,” 
says  Sardanapalns  “  despondingly,”  Byron  tells  us,  to 
his  brother-in-law  when  the  fight  is  all  over.  “I’d 
rather  see  you  thus,”  Salemenes  answers,  and  draws  the 
weapon  from  his  own  wound  and  dies.  We  cannot, 
however,  have  these  fine  melodramatic  ways  of  finish- 
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ioff  up  a  career  alirajs  at  hand  in  real  life ;  and  our 
pcditical  Sardanapalus  goes  to  the  Honse  of  Lords. 

Ireland  is  said  to  have  the  honour  of  sending  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  tallest  man,  the  shortest  man, 
the  stoutest  man,  and  the  thinnest  man  to  be  fonnd  in 
that  Assemblv.  I  think  I  saw  two  of  these  conspicuous 
figures  together  and  in  active  co-operation  the  other 
evening,  when  Major  O’Gorman  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan  were 
appoint^  tellers  against  Mr.  Richard  Smyth  on  the 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Ireland.  The  claim  of  Major 
O’Gorman  to  be  described  as  the  stoutest  man  in  the 
Honse  is,  of  course,  beyond  all  dispute.  Even  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  could  not  seriously  pretend  to  contest  the  palm 
with  him.  I  fancy  Mr.  O’Sullivan  might  make  about 
as  good  a  claim,  so  far  as  height  is  concerned.  Certainly 
to  see  these  two  gentlemen  advancing  side  by  side 

*  up  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  Speaker’s  table, 
was  enough  to  make  all  patriotic  Irish  hearts  swell 
with  pride  and  all  equally  patriotic  Saxon  bosoms  throb 
and  heave  with  envy.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  is  as  tall  a  man 
as  any  of  these  hands,  but  he  is  not  a  very  eloquent  or 
graceful  speaker ;  and  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  con. 
rounded  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  member  for  Louth,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  really  eloquent  men  left  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Major  O’Oorman’s  speech  aminst  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act  had,  I  venture  to  thinx,  a  great 

•  deal  of  good  sense  and  sound  argument  in  it.  Everyone 
laughs  when  Major  O’Gorman  gets  up  to  speak,  and 
indeed  no  one  could  well  help  laughing  sometimes ;  but  I 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  snppose  that  the  gallant  ^jor 
is  a  mere  buffoon.  He  can  say  shrewd  and  clever  things ; 

'  he  can  hit  an  argument  on  the  head  with  admirable  force 
-sometimes  ;  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  independent, 
/.and  he  is  withal  a  mac  of  education  and  a  gentleman.  Of 
course  we  laugh,  sometimes  when  he  wants  ns  to  laugh  and 
.  sometimes  it  must  be  owned  when  he  does  not ;  for  at 
his  best  of  times  he  seems  as  if  he  had  stepped  straight 
.  out  of  Lever’s  pages,  and  were  the  broadest  type — I  do 
not  mean  physically — of  the  stoir- telling,  joke-making, 
sense-and-nonsense-nniting,  gooa.heart^,  droll,  brave 
old  officer  of  the  days  of  Harry  Lorrequer.  But  the 
House  begins  to  respect  as  well  as  to  like  and  be  amused 
hj  the  humorous  Major ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  in  the  end  it  came  out  that  ho  represented  the 
common  sense  of  his  countrymen  on  this  Sunday 
Closing  Question  better  and  more  fairly  than  the 
members  who  supported  Mr.  Smyth,  and  whose  energy 
obtained  at  last  the  help  of  such  allies  as  Mr.  Glad- 
otone  and  Mr.  Bright.  When  Mr.  C.  Wilson’s  Bill, 
which  was  introduce  on  Wednesday,  comes  to  be  dis- 
.cussed,  we  shall  see  how  English  members  will  like 
Mr.  Smyth’s  principle  applied  to  this  countiy. 

Is  it  necessary  for  roe,  as  a  stranger  making 
motes  in  St.  Stephen’s,  to  tell  some  of  my  fellow, 
.strangers  that  the  Mr.  Snnrth,  of  the  Sunday 
•Closing  Bill,  is  not  the  Mr.  Smyth  whose  eloquent 
;^eech  against  Home  Rule  astonished  the  House  of 
tCommons  last  Session  ?  The  former  is  an  able  and  a 
grave  man,  a  Professor  in  a  North  of  Ireland  college,  a 
solid,  dry  speaker,  without  much  gift  of  eloquence. 
The  latter  is  an  eccentric,  impassioned  man,  full  of 
crotchet,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  any  opinions  he 
may  happen  to  take  up;  an  old  companion  of  John 
Mitchel,  and  who  made  two  voyages  round  the  globe  to 
compass  the  escape  of  his  friend ;  a  rebel  of  1848,  who 
regards  the  Home  Rule  agitation  as  a  craven  desertion 
of  the  real  rights  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fawcett  is  always  effective  on  Indian  questions, 
and  ho  was  strong  as  ever  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr. 
Fawcett  wants  but  little  to  make  him  really  a  Parlia- 
mentary  orator.  Some  of  his  defects  are  those  which  I 
fancy  a  little  care  and  the  advice  of  friends  might  help 
him  to  get  over.  He  ought  to  avoid  the  hard  monotony 
of  tone  in  which  at  present  he  delivers  all  his  speeches. 
He  usually  begins  at  the  full  strength  of  a  powerful  but 
singularly  unmusical  voice,  and  he  sounds  the  same  note 
all  through.  I  cannot  believe  that  one  who  has  already 
conquered  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  a 
man  of  less  determined  spirit,  could  not  easily  get 
over  this  defect.  But  there  are  other  defects  not 


so  surely  to  bo  got  over  by  resolve  and  perseverance 
which  stand  in  Mr.  Fawcett’s  way  to  be  esteemed 
a  Parliamentary  orator  of  the  first  rank.  Ho 
seems  to  want  imagination  or  even  fancy ;  and  his 
speeches  therefore  run  along  the  regular  groove  of  their 
subject,  as  a  tram-car  runs  along  its  line  of  rails.  No 
illustration,  no  bright  graceful  allusion,  no  chance  spray 
or  flower  gathered  from  letters  or  art  or  Nature,  ever 
relieves  the  solemn  severity  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  argument. 
It  is  excellent  argument,  powerful  and  ponderous  as  the 
well- sustained  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer ;  but  it  wants 
variety,  brightness,  colour,  and  relief.  It  is  worth  com* 
menting  on  Mr.  Fawcett’s  defects  as  an  orator,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  very  few  among  the  younger  men  in  the 
House  about  whose  pretensions  to  the  name  of  omtor  it 
would  bo  worth  while  saying  a  word.  In  the  next 
Liberal  Cabinet — there  must  be  a  Liberal  Cabinet  again 
some  day — everyone  says  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  certain  to 
be  offered  a  place.  He  might  very  well  hold,  for 
example,  such  an  office  as  t^t  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  could  lend  his  colleagues 
the  help  of  his  advice  and  his  vigorous  eloquence  with¬ 
out  being  burthened  by  the  details  of  a  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  is  of  course  scarcely  qualified.  People  say 
that  Lord  George  Hamilton,  whose  duty  it  was  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Fawcett  on  Tuesday,  is  very  clever.  I  always 
think,  while  I  listen  to  him,  of  Lady  Rockminster’s 
description  of  Pendennis,  when  Laura  asks  her  opinion. 

“  Your  cousin  is  too  pert,  my  dear ;  and  sometimes  seems 
rather  vulgar ;  but  I  daresay  he  has  a  good  heart.’* 
Lord  George  Hamilton  is  a  great  deal  too  pert ;  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  be  often  pert  without  sometimes 
seeming  to  be  a  little  vulgar,  no  matter  what  one’s 
social  rank  ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  in  him,  I  daresay ; 
and  according  as  he  begins  to  know  more  he  will  begin 
also  to  think  that  he  knows  less,  and  then  no  doubt  he 
will  improve. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  evidently  anxious  to  make 
up  as  much  as  possible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  pecnliar  loss  the  House  has  sustained  by  the  removal 
of  his  chief.  He  is  trying  to  acquire  the  art  of  giving 
funny  answers  to  grave  questions.  In  replying  on 
Thursday  to  a  query  about  something  Lord  Salisbury 
was  supposed  to  have  said  at  Athens,  he  played  i>ff  a 
familiar  old  practical  joke  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s.  .  He  fenced 
and  played  with  the  question  for  a  while ;  and  only  in 
the  very  last  sentence  of  his  reply  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Lord  Salisbury  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  ’ 
This  used  to  be  a  pet  form  of  pleasantry  with  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Non  deficit  alter  !  The  House  laughed,  and 
encouraged  Sir  Stafford  to  try  again. 


TREATY  INTERPRETATION  AND  MISINTER- 
PRETATION. 

We  went  to  press  before  any  report  of  last  night’s 
sitting  in  Parliament  had  reached  us,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  what  answer  the  Government  used  to  the 
question  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  on  Tuesday. 
The  question  concerned  our  treaty  engagements  with 
Turkey,  the  extent  to  which  this  country  is  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  regards  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  September  last 
year.  Lord  Derby  would  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  our  treaty  engagements  bound  England  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  event  of  its 
being  attacked  by  Russia,  and  that  we  could  not  recede 
from  that  obligation  without  placing  ourselves  in  **  an 
unsatisfactory  and  even  humiliating  position.”  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  holding  this  view,  he  warned  the  Turks 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  English 
Government  to  interfere  in  their  defence  in  consequence 
of  the  indignation  excited  among  all  classes  by  the 
Bulgarian  outrages.  That  is  to  say,  ho  believed  that  all 
classes  of  English  society  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  repudiating  the  treaty,  and  he  was  not 
pr^ared  to  resist  the  pressure. 

Since  then,  however.  Lord  Derby  has  read  the  treaty 
again,  and  has  construed  it  differently.  On  the  first 
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night  of  the  Session  he  communicated  to  the  House  his 
mature  interpretation,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  see  that 
Lord  Derby  now  thinks  wo  may  refuse  to  fight  for  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  without  repudiat¬ 
ing  any  treaty  engagement^  aod  without  incurring  any 
humiliation— that  we  may  even  in  fact  join  Russia  in 


September  Lord  Derby  gave  the  Turks  to  understand 
that  we  could  not  leave  them  to  their  fate  without 
humiliation,  and  that  it  was  a  fit  of  righteous  anger 
that  had  made  us  indifferent  to  the  obligation  of  our 
plighted  word.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that 
Lord  Derby  should  thus  have  exposed  this  country  to  a 


coercing  ^e  Turks  into  better  government,  and  yet  re-  charge  of  indifierence  to  its  word  of  honour  by  giving 
spect  their  independence  and  integrity.  Lord  Derby’s  that  word  an  interpretation  more  stringent,  as  ho  now 
examination  of  the  treaty  was  elaborate,  and  left  no-  admits,  than  it  would  fairly  bear.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
thing  to  be  desired.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  what  he  now  to  that  despatch  the  mischief  for  which  it  is 
called  the  practical  and  unpedantic  view,  and  denied  answerable.  When  the  Turks  saw  in  the  ultra*miuis- 
that  we  were  bound  to  maintain  a  treaty  for  ever,  irre--  terial  Press  and  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Beoconsfield,  a 
spective  of  all  change  of  circumstances^  “  Obviously  a  constant  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  paramount 


treaty  can  only  be  held  to  apply  to  circumstances  analogous  above  eVery  other  consideration — when  they  suw,  too, 
to  those  in  which  it  was  xn^e,  and  if  a  Power  which  you  persistent  assertions  that  the  indignation  of  the  autnmn 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  protect,  declines  your  advice,  had  subsided,  with  Lord  Derby’s  interpretation  of 
and  acts  in  a  different  sense,  you  cannot  be  pledged  to  the  treaty  before  them,  and  his  statement  that  it 
supi^rt  that  Power  for  an  indefinite  time  against  the  was  only  the  indignation  of  the  country  that  made 
possible  consequences  of  its  own  action.”  In  these  it  practically  impossible  for  the  English  Government 
words  Lord  Derby  repudiated  the  perpetual  obligation  to  adhere  to  its  treaty  eng^agements,  they  could  form 
of  every  treaty,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  was  that  whatever  Lord 
practical  sense,  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  state  the  Derby  might  profess,  they  could  rely  in  the  last  resort 
reasons  against  any  such  perpetuity  in  more  unexception-  upon  the  support  of  England. 

able  lang^a^.  But  in  the  second  place  he  went  on  to  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Derby  again  and  again 
discuss  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and  the  discussion  is  so  warned  the  Turks  that  they  were  deceiving  themselves, 
clear  and  exhaustive  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  quoted  When  he  was  told  that  Safvet  Pasha  counted  upon  the 
and  perused : —  support  of  Great  Britain,  he  addressed  a  private  note  to 

This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into  an  argument  as  to  the  wording  of  Musurus  Pasha  asking  him  whether  he  had  ever  led 
our  treaty  engagements,  and  it  is  therefore  only  in  passing  that  I  to  believe  that  Turkey  might  look  to  England  for 

remind  your  lordships  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  two  treaties  into  help  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  Conference  pro- 
which  we  have  entered  in  1856.  The  first  is  the  Treaty  of  Peaces  posals  leading  to  a  war  with  other  countries.  The 
bearing  date  March  30,  1856,  by  which  we  undertake  to  **  respect  suave  ambassador  replied,  with  submissive  courtesy, 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  guarantee  that  he  had  by  no  means  done  so  in  any  in- 
in  common  the  strict  obserrance  of  that  engagement,  and  will  in  terview,  and  explained  that  when  Safvet  Pasha 
consequence  consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  spoke  of  relying  on  the  friendly  support  of  England, 
of  general  interest.**  Now  mark,  my  lords,  the  words  of  that  it  was  merely  the  expression  of  a  wish,  of  a  hope  in- 
treaty,  for  they  are  important.  We  undertake  to  respect  the  in-  spired  by  the  kindly  disposition  of  Her  Majesty’s 
tegrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  is  easy  Government  and  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
enough  for  us,  who  certainly  have  no  design  against  Turkey,  We  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  Midhat  Pasha  soon  after¬ 
guarantee  in  common  the  strict  obserrance  of  that  engagement —  wards  declaring  his  belief  that  ”he  can  count  upon  the 
that  is,  we  each  undertake  to  observe  it,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  assistance  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  ’  Lord 
make  others  observe  it ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  promise  in  Derby  again  protested  in  strong  terms,  but  the  notion  was 
that  treaty  to  make  non-observance  by  other  Powers  a  casu*  MU.  evidently  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Turkish  mind  to  be 
The  words  stop  short  of  that ;  they  carefully  avoid  any  such  pledge  eradicated ;  and  for  fixing  this  belief,  and  so  encouraging 
— in  fact,  they  point  directly  to  a  different  coarse  of  action — namely,  the  Turks  in  their  infatuated  resistance  to  the  will  of 
to  collective  discussion  and  negotiation.  Europe,  Lord  Derby’s  unfortunate  despatch  must  bear 

As  far  as  that  treaty  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  are  in  no  sense  some  portion  of  the  responsibility,  along  with  the  ex¬ 
bound  by  a  promise  to  fight  for  Turkey.  And  that  we  are  not  so  travagantly  unwise  language  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
bound  is  the  more  clear  from  the  fact  of  this  treaty  having  been  his  CO- operators  in  the  Press. 


clear  and  exhaustive  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  quoted 
and  perused : — 

This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into  an  argument  as  to  the  wording  of 
our  treaty  engagements,  and  it  is  therefore  only  in  passing  that  I 
remind  your  lordships  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  two  treaties  into 
which  we  have  entered  in  1856.  The  first  is  the  Treaty  of  Peaces 
bearing  date  March  30,  1856,  by  which  we  undertake  to  “respect 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  guarantee 
in  common  the  strict  observance  of  that  engagement,  and  will  in 
consequence  consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question 
of  general  interest.**  Now  mark,  my  lords,  the  words  of  that 
treaty,  for  they  are  important.  We  undertake  to  respect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  is  easy 
enough  for  us,  who  certainly  have  no  design  against  Turkey,  We 
guarantee  in  common  the  strict  obserrance  of  that  engagement — 
that  is,  we  each  undertake  to  observe  it,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to 
make  others  observe  it ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  promise  in 
that  treaty  to  make  non-observance  by  other  Powers  a  ca$u$  MU. 
The  words  stop  short  of  that ;  they  carefully  avoid  any  such  pledge 
— in  fact,  they  point  directly  to  a  different  coarse  of  action — namely, 
to  collective  discussion  and  negotiation. 

As  far  as  that  treaty  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  are  in  no  sense 
bound  by  a  promise  to  fight  for  Turkey.  And  that  we  are  not  so 
bound  is  the  more  clear  from  the  fact  of  this  treaty  having  been 
supplemented  by  another,  which  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  first  treaty  had  impost  the  obligation  in  question.  The  second 
is  that  entered  into  between  England,  France,  and  Austria, 'which 
is  undoubtedly  of  a  more  binding  character,  since  it  pledges  each 
of  the  Powers  to  regard  any  infraction  of  the  former  treaty  as  a 
casus  belli,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  others,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  Porte.  But  that  is  not  an  engagement  entered  into 
with  the  Porte.  It  is  not  an  engagement  to  which  the  Porte  is  a 
party.  It  does  not,  therefore,  bind  us  in  any  way  except  to  France 
and  to  Austria ;  and,  unless  France  and  Austria  call  upon  us  to 
interefere — a  coarse  which  is  not  probable — it  binds  us  to  nothing 
at  all. 

I  think  it  well  to  give  that  brief  explanation,  because  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaties.  While  I  say  what  I  have  said  about  treaty  obligations,  I 
I  wish  to  guard  myself  in  one  respect.  I  am  only  contending  for 
the  freedom  of  England  to  act  or  not  to  act  as  she  may  think  fit. 

I  am  not  saying  that  under  all  possible  circumstances,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Constantinople  being  threatened,  inaction  would 
be  our  duty.  That  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  and  wholly  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  now.  But  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  the  language  which  we  held  in  May  lost,  and 
which  we  have  held  throughout,  we  were  not  departing  from  the 
engagements  into  which  the  country  has  entered,  but  simply  declin¬ 
ing  to  give  them  a  construction  more  stringent  than  they  will  fairly 
bear. 

Looking  back  to  the  despatch  of  September^  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  laoguage  then  held  by  Lord  Derby  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  language  that  he  holds  now ; 
and  looking  to  the  events  that  have  happened  since 
then,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  discrepancy.  In 


LORD  DERBY’S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE 
CONFERENCE. 

The  most  striking  fact  taught  by  the  Blue-Books  is 
that  a  broad  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  policy  actually  pursued  by  the  Cabinet  and  the 
policy  attributed  to  them  by  the  Ministerial  Press  and 
countenanced  W  the  indiscreet  bravado  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  de¬ 
spatch  to  which  attention  was  drawn  last  night  was 
couched  in  unfortunate  terms,  which  Lord  Derby 
will  find  it  hard  to  explain  away;  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  paper,  that,  namely  (No.  201),  in  which  Lord 
Derby  records  his  having  i^vised  the  Turkish  GK>- 
vemment  ”  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  arrangement  with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  * 
and  “thereby  considerably  diminishing  the  risk  of  bostilr 
action  on  the  part  of  other  Powers,”  which  may  bt. 
quoted  as  showing,  on  Lord  Derby’s  part,  an  amount  of 
friendliness  open  to  misconstruction,  and  tending  to 
confirm  the  Turks  in  their  hope  of  English  support. 
Lord  Derby  would  seem  to  have  been  influenced  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  by  an  anxiety 
to  keep  the  peace  at  all  hazards,  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  craven  but  for  the  vast  incalculable  dangers 
that  are  lying  in  wait  for  the  firing  of  the  first  shot, 
eager  to  develop  themselves,  and  hurry  Europe 
into  all  the  calamities  of  a  general  war.  In  presence 
of  these  dangers  a  terrible  responsibility  attended 
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every  word  of  our  Forei^  Secretary,  whicli  ongbfc 
not  to  be  left  out  of  acconat  in  any  judgment 
of  biH  conduct  of  affairs.  In  one  or  two  instances 
this  burden  seems  to  have  been  too  heavy  for  bis 
strength.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  be  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  reckless  folly  of  the  course  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  certain  journalists  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  supporters  of  the  Government.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  having  pursued  that  course  rests  solely 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  extra-official  speeches.  It 
appears  from  the  Blue-Books  that  from  the  time  the 
will  of  the  nation  was  declared  in  the  August  meetings, 
even  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous 
pamphlet.  Lord  Derby,  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Cabinet,  began  to  take  many  opportunities,  if  not  every 
opportunity,  to  undeceive  the  Turks  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  assistance  from  England. 

One  of  the  nominal  bases  on  which  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  were  arranged  was  “  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.”  But  independence 
is  a  vague  and  relative  phrase.  It  has  long  been  absurd 
to  speak  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  Power,  in  the 
sense  in  which  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Russia  is 
an  independent  Power.  In  the  pacification  of  Syria, 
Turkey  deliberately  renounced  independence  in  the 
sense  of  the  unfettered  administration  of  her  own 
internal  affairs.  When  Lord  Derby  forwarded  his  in¬ 
structions  for  our  plenipotentiary  at  the  Conference, 
ho  evidently  was  not  thinking  of  independence  in  that 
meaning.  He  set  to  work  in  an  eminently  practical 
manner,  taking  as  the  basis  of  his  instructions  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  what  is  wanted  for 
Turkey  is  not  so  much  a  new  system  of  ad¬ 
min  is  ti-ation  as  guarantees  for  tho  execution  of  laws 
already  promulgated.  ”  The  whole  history  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,”  he  said,  ”  since  it  was  admitted  into  th3 
European  concert,  under  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  has  proved  that  the  Porto  is  unable  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  execution  of  reforms  in  the  Provinces  by 
Turkish  officials,  who  accept  them  with  reluctance  and 
neglect  them  with  impunity.”  Secure  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte  in  the  possession  of  better  officials — that  was 
the  essence  of  Lord  Derby’s  scheme,  and  an  eminently 
sensible  scheme  it  was  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  He 
entered  also  into  details  of  Turkish  administration,  giving 
his  approval  to  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  Andrassy 
Note,  but  the  essential  part  of  his  instructions  to  Lord 
Salisbury  lay  in  this  plan  for  providing  Turkish  adminis¬ 
tration  with  better  officials.  Men,  not  laws  seems  to 
have  been  his  principle.  Lord  Derby’s  instructions  on 
this  head,  his  proposals  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
Porte,  went  beyond  what  was  ultimately  agreed  upon  by 
the  assembled  plenipotentiaries ;  it  is  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  out 
merely  to  b^t  down  the  terms  proposed  by  General 
IgnatiefT.  Not  only  did  Lord  Derby  propose  that 
the  Provinces  should  be  put  under  Valis,  whose 
nomination  should  be  subject  to  tho  approval  of 
tho  Powers,  hut  ho  proposed  that  tho  same  veto 
should  govern  tho  choice  of  subordinate  officials,  that 
there  should  be  established  in  the  chief  town  of 
every  vilajet  a  Central  Court,  the  Judges  of  which 
should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  that  a  higher  Court  of  Appeal  should  be 
constituted  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte  should 
consent  to  employ  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign 
Judges.  In  effect.  Lord  Derby’s  instructions  were  that 
Lord  Salisbury  should  endeavour  to  got  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  judicial  system  of  Turkey  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Porte,  and  vested  for  a  time  in  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers.  The  initia¬ 
tive  in  tho  various  appointments  was  to  rest  with  the 
Porte ;  and  after  a  time,  when  the  country  was  brought 
into  order,  it  might  resume  its  former  authority,  but  for 
tho  present  it  was  to  exercise  its  authority  under 
regularly  constituted  supervision. 

Of  course  it  was  open  to  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries 
to  say  that  these  arrangements  were  not  consistent  with 
the  formal  basis  of  tho  English  proposals,  that  they  in¬ 
volved  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  Turkey.  And 


it  would  require  some  casuistry  to  prove  that  the  Porte 
would  not  have  sacrificed  its  independence  by  consent¬ 
ing  to  act  thus  under  the  veto  of  the  Powers.  One 
would  have  to  say  that  Turkey  must  sacrifice  her  inde¬ 
pendence  to  preserve  her  integrity,  or  that  she  must 
sacrifice  her  independence  temporarily  to  preserve  it 
permanently.  At  the  same  time  it  is  foolish  to  argue 
that  the  Porte  was  entrapped  into  the  Conference  by 
this  undertaking  to  respect  the  independence  and  terrL 
torial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Turks 
knew  well  enough,  when  they  entered  the  Conference, 
that  they  would  bo  asked  to  surrender  some  part 
of  their  independence.  Only  they  took  advantage 
of  these  words  in  the  formal  bases  to  insist  upon 
their  being  taken  in  their  literal  and  not  in  their 
convenient  meaning.  There  was  also  a  curious  gram¬ 
matical  ambiguity  in  another  clause,  the  governing 
clause  of  the  negotiating  bases,  upon  which  Lord  Derby 
depended  to  qualify  the  literal  sense  of  tho  word  “inde¬ 
pendence.”  “That  the  Porte,”  the  document  ran, 
“should  simultaneously  undertake,  in  a  Protocol  to  be 
signed  at  Constantinople  with  the  Representatives  of 
the  Mediating  Powers,  to  grant  to  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  a  system  of  local  or  administrative  autonomy,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  a  system  of  local  institutions 
which  shall  give  the  population  some  control  over  their 
own  local  affairs  and  guarantees  against  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  authority.”  Lord  Derby  meant  a  system 
of  local  institutions  and  guarantees,  and  his  idea 
of  effective  guarantees  was  the  control  by  the 
Powers  of  tho  appointment  of  the  officials.  But  the 
words  are  grammatically  capable  of  another  construc¬ 
tion,  and  upon  this  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  at  once 
seized.  They  persisted  in  reading  “  a  system  of  local 
institutions  which  shall  give  the  population  [some 
control  over  their  own  local  affairs,  and]  guarantees,”  and 
so  maintained  that  Midhat’s  Constitution,  by  providing 
such  guarantees,  satisfied  the  basis  on  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  met.  It  is  the  system  itself,  they  said,  which 
should  furnish  the  guarantees,  and  the  Conference  waa 
going  beyond  the  English  programme,  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  professedly  met,  when  it  demanded  guaranteea 
through  the  medium  of  the  Powers. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Porte  should  have  had  these 
openings  for  plausible  argument.  It  should  surely  be 
possible  to  diuft  such  documents  with  more  care.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  practically  immaterial.  The 
Turks  would  not  have  insisted  upon  construing  the 
bases  of  the  Conference  with  the  rigid  precision  of 
lawyers  -defending  a  desperate  case  unless  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  resist. 


THE  INDIAN  DEBATE. 

India  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Whalley, 
It  waa  partly  owing  to  his  courtesy  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  excitement  of  tho  Sepoy  mutiny,  thero 
has  been  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  an  Indian  debate  in 
a  large  house,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session — in 
the  present  instance,  the  Session  being  barely  a  week 
old.  The  debate,  however,  was  remarkable  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  singular  promptitude  with  which 
it  was  introduced.  It  was  unusually  animated — thanks, 
in  a  measure,  to  Mr.  Smollett,  whose  wild  outbursts 
caused  more  amusement  than  the  speaker,  perhaps,  had 
bargained  for.  It  proved  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  now  fully  alive  to  a  sense  of  its  Indian  responsibilities, 
and  that  it  may  turn  to  excellent  account  the  new  and 
increasing  interest  in  Eastern  affairs.  It  has  also  tested 
the  powers  of  the  present  Under- Secretary  for  India. 
In  some  respects  his  speech  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  delivered  by  an  Indian  official  in  Parliament.  It  is 
full  of  promise.  It  could  hardly  have  been  better  if  tho 
speaker  had  had  the  advantage  of  an  Indian  experienco 
— in  which  respect  it  differs  considerably  from  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  utterances,  which,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged 
ability,  almost  invariably  contain  an  unpleasant  note  of 
“  griffinage.”  Some  of  the  best  portions  of  tho  speech 
were  provoked  by  the  violent  onslaught  of  Mr.  Smollett » 
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Mr.  Smollett  maintained  that  the  only  “Extraordinary” 
thing  about  Indian  public  works  was  that  they  never 
paid  a  farthing ;  that,  under  certain  conditions  not  very 
clearly  defined,  Lord  Lytton  ought  to  be  packed  out  of 
the  country,  “  bog  and  baggage ;  ”  that  not  the  slightest 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Indian 
Government’s  proclamations  on  economy  and  retrench* 
ment ;  that  professions  of  the  sort,  whether  from  West¬ 
minster  or  Calcutta,  were  “  all  fudge ;  ”  that  Indian 
officials  deliberately  “  cooked  ”  their  accounts ;  and  that 
the  only  man*  who  knew  anything  whatever  about  Indian 
finance,  or  anything  Indian,  was  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge.  Filiblustering  of  that  sort  naturally  defeats  its 
object.  Lord  George  Hamilton  himself  admits  that 
grave  mistakes  have  occurred  in  the  system  of  the  Public 
W orks  Department ;  but  nobody  in  his  senses— except 
Mr.  Smollett — would  accuse  its  officers  of  **  cooking  ” 
their  accounts.  The  honourable  member’s  sweeping 
accusations  appear  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
Indian  service  in  general,  the  most  scrupulously  honest, 
the  aldest,  and  the  most  industrious  service  in  the 
world.  The  Under-Secretary’s  good-humoured  in¬ 
difference  to  the  special  charge  against  himself,  and  his 
quiet,  brief  protest  against  the  crimination  of  State 
servants  who  were  “  ten  thousand  miles  away,”  and 
could  not  answer  for  themselves,  exactly  suited  the 
taste  and  the  temper  of  his  audience.  The  rejection 
of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  motion  by  so  considerable  a  majority 
was,  perhaps,  owing  to  ,the  tone  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary’s  speech,  as  well  as  to  the  force  of  its  arsru- 
ments. 

That  rejection  is  not  to  bo  regretted.  Parliament  has 
had  enough  of  Indiau  Committees  for  some  little  time 
to  come.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Committee  of  1871  sat  for 
three  years,  and  the  chief  fruit  of  its  labours  are  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  A  committee  that  cannot  make 
up  its  mind  on  Indian  finance,  after  three  years’  con- 
tmuous  “  grind,”  had  better  give  up  the  ghost  at 
once.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  that  Committee 
to  make  up  its  mind  about  anything — for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  troubled  itself  aoout  everything.  Any 
road  leads  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  were  not  only  incessantly  running 
away  on  such  roads,  but  choosing  the  most  tortuous 
among  them.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mercy  that,  as  a 
rule,  only  a  paltry  quorum  of  five  could  be  got  to 
start  afresh  at  each  meeting  on  their  labyrinthine 
travels.  Who  can  tell  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  whole  thirty-one  of  them  had  turned  out? 
The  Committee’s  “reference”  was  by  far  too  vast. 
It  would  have  gone  on  confusing  and  confused,  and 
voting  its  own  reappointment  or  resurrection,  and 
calling  for  more  “  evidence,”  until  the  crack  of  doom. 
The  wisdom  of  a  limited  “  reference  ”  appeared  in  the 
results  of  the  Commission  appointed,  in  1874,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  Home  charges  on  army  account.  But 
even  in  this  case,  reappointments  and  resurrections  were 
difficult  to  be  avoided.  A  departmental  committee  was 
appointed,  then  an  inter. departmental  committee,  to 
revise  the  work  of  the  former,  and  now  Lord  George 
Hamilton  is  himself  the  Chairman  of  a  third  or  fourth 
committee  appointed  to  weigh  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  second.  It  is  high  time  that  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  Government  are  quite  willing 
to  grant  a  commission  of  inquiiy  into  the  special  sub¬ 
ject  of  Public  Works  Extraordinary,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inquiry,  desirable  for  so  many  reasons, 
will  soon  begin.  Meanwhile,  the  supporters  of  com¬ 
mittees  ought  to  utilise  the  vast  stores  of  information 
collected  in  past  years.  The  study  of  the  evidence 
published  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  committee  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  index  that  remains  as  a  perennial 
monument  to  the  stupendous  patience  of  Mr.  Ayrton.  It 
is  silly  in  people  to  ciUl  for  more  evidence  before  they 
have  digested  the  masses  of  it  already  at  their  disposal. 
To*  invite  native  witnesses  from  India,  to  call  on  the 
Viceroy  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  to  press  officials  for 
information  on  this  point  and  on  that,  would  only  worry 
the  Indian  Government  unnecessarily.  Will  no  member 
of  Parliament  emulate  the  energy  of  Mr.  Ayi’ton,  and  j 


present  in  a  general  summary,  or  report,  the  ruling  ideas, 
the  broad  results,  the  drift  of  the  testimony  alre^y  re¬ 
corded  ?  A  publication  of  the  kind,  on  the  plan,  say,  of 
an  Indian  Administration  report,  would  bo  of  immense 
service  to  Government;  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of  everybody  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  India.  A  digest  of  the  evidence  might  bo 
presented  before  the  date  of  the  discussion  on  the  Indian 
Budget — which,  this  year,  onglit  to  bo  unusually  interest¬ 
ing.  For  not  only  has  a  famine  ocenrred  since  last 
August,  and  fresh  information  been  gathered  on  the 
silver  question ;  but  a  new  Viceroy  and  a  new  Finance 
Minister — both  of  them  men  of  exceptional  ability — 
will  have  to  render  their  first  account  of  their  steward¬ 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  by,  common  consent,  the  main  question  in 
dispute  has  been  left  open.  That  question  is,  whether 
in  Mr.  Smollett’s  words,  the  Public  Works  Department 
is,  or  is  not,  “  the  curse  of  India.”  But  in  considering 
this  question,  the  important  admission  with  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  closed  the  debate  ought  to  be  steadily  kept  in 
view.  “  He  agreed,  substantially,  with  all  the  Under¬ 
secretary  had  said  about  the  finances  of  India.  If  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  were  omitted,  he  agreed  that 
the  finances  might  be  represented  to  be  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  condition.”  After  that,  and  the  Under- Secre¬ 
tary’s  statement  of  figures  for  the  years  1860  to  1876, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  wo  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  nonsense 
which  attributes  to  the  Indian  Government  a  policy  of 
meeting  its  ordinary  expenditure  by  loan.  That  was 
what  they  did  in  the  Company’s  days ;  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  has  done  well  to  knock  on  the  head  the  old 
superstitious  belief  that  its  rale  was  more  beneficent  and 
successful  than  that  of  the  Crown.  The  sole  question 
at  issue,  therefore,  is,  are  Government  justified  in  Borrow¬ 
ing  for  extraordinary  works  P  Obviously,  this  question 
depends  on  another — are  the  said  works  likely  to  bo 
sufficiently  reproductive  ?  If  they  are,  it  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whether  Government  spend  throe  millions  or 
thirty  millions  on  them  yearly.  If  they  are  reproductive, 
they  ought,  as  Mr.  Smollett  said,  referring,  to  tho  lato 
stoppage,  to  be  pushed  on  all  the  more  vigorously,  the 
greater  the  financial  distress ;  and  Mr.  Smollett’s  was 
one  of  the  smartest  hits  ma^e  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Some  people  are  scared  by  the  word  “  extra¬ 
ordinary,”  just  os  most  people  are  by  the  name 
silver  depreciation ;  whereas  the  sole  danger  to 
be  feared  in  either  case  is  that  of  uncertainty.  Wa 
might  defy  depreciation,  if  we  wore  safe  from  sudden 
and  unforeseen  fluctuations.  We  might — we  ought — to 
contract  public  works  loans  (tho  money  not  being  other¬ 
wise  forthcoming)  if  we  were  satisfied  that  the  said 
works  would  “pay.”  So  the  question  bocomes  once 
more  narrowed  to  one  of  careful  survey,  inquiry  into  the 
direction  of  local  and  inter-provincial  trade,  food  statisticf, 
and  the  like.  Has  Mr.  Smollett  anv  idea  of  tho  work 
which  the  provincial  Governments  have  accomplished, 
and  are  accomplishing,  in  that  way  ?  To  take  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  statistics  of  the  proposed  railway  line  from 
Nagpore  to  the  grain-country  of  Chattisgurh  are  as 
satisfactory  as  they  are  complete.  That  district,  where 
famine  never  occurs,  is  rich  enough  to  supply  half  of 
India  with  grain,  and  its  produce  sells  for  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  of  the  prices  realii^  a  hundred  miles  away, 
merely  because  the  country  is  in  want  of  roads.  Famines 
occur  from  want  of  communication  os  well  os  from  want 
of  food  ;  they  cost  Government  five  or  six  millions  e^h, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  lay  by  large  sums  yearly  against 
their  periodical  visitations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  expenditure  on  “  light”  railways  through 
or  near  land-locked  districts,  would  bo  incurred  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  forgotten  by  the  opponents  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  works  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Northbrook 
started  a  plan  for  meeting  tho  expense  on  account  of  now 
works,  by  the  gradually  increasing  proceeds  from  the  older 
ones.  Tho  ilEfiame  of  the  Department  may  in  great  part 
be  traced  to  the  wasteful  and  immoral  guarauteo  system, 
now  fortunately  abolished.  Lastly,  the  question  of 
Indian  finance  is  not  one  of  retrenchment  alone.  Tho 
greatest  statesman  is  he  who  can  enable  India  not  merely 
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to  ecoDomiflC  more,  bnt  to  produce  more— to  mnltiply  her 
payinff  power.  Hm  it  ever  occurred  to  her  legislators 
that  the  most  formidable  difficnltj  in  their  path — that  of 
the  Home  charges — may  to  a  great  extent  be  overcome 
by  enabling  India  to  produce  her  own  stores?  The 
oonntiy*!  resources  in  coal  and  iron  are  inexhaustible  ; 
they  only  reqnire  capital  to  develop  them.  Much  in- 
formation  on  this  topic  of  native  industry,  actual  and 
potential,  has  been  collected  by  the  Government  officers. 
Committ^men  might  perhaps  be  as  profitably  employed 
in  perusing  the  extremely  interesting  reports  on  this 


the  recovery  of  his  money.  When  the  case  came 
into  Court  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared  for 
the  defendants  wished  a  verdict  to  be  taken  by  con¬ 
sent,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  wished,  in  other  words,  to  hush  up  the  whole  matter 
for  7001.  and  costs.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  represented 
Mr.  T wycross,  refused  to  consent  to  this  course,  and  upon 
his  refusal  .the  counsel  for  the  defendants  withdrew,  and 
the  action  was  tried  as  an  undefended  case.  It  resulted 
in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  amount 
claimed.  This  verdict  the  defendants  have  attempted  to 


subject,  as  in  voting  their  own  resurrection  and  calling  put  aside,  and  to  obtain  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  upon  two 
•for  more  evidence.  grounds — the  first,  that  the  contracts  in  question  did  not 

- -  properly  come  within  the  scope  and  operation  of  the 

Companies*  Act ;  and  the  second,  that,  even  if  this  were 
THE  LISBON  STEAM  TRAMWAYS  COMPANY,  not  the  case,  yet  the  damages  which  had  been  awarded 
On  Monday  kst  Lord  Coleridge,  on  behalf  of  himself,  eicessive  and  nnreMonable.  Mr.  Benjamin  for 


Mr.  Justice  Grove,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  delivered  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  and  Mr.  Thesiger  for  Messrs.  Punchard 
judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Lisbon  Steam  »  ®rgued  these  two  pointa  at  great  length  and 

Tramwaya  Company.  The  circumstances  of  this  re-  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Benjamin  inore  specially 
markable  litigation  were  detailed  last  June.  The  Lisbon  himself  in  the  ingenuity  of  hi3  dialectic.  It  is 

Steam  Tramways  Company  was  one  of  the  many  under-  obviously  impossible  to  summarise  in  a  few  lines  a  legu 


takings  which  have  been  launched  with  more  or  less 
ouccess  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant.  The  Duke  de  Saldanha, 
Portuguese  Ambassador  in  England,  had_  obtained  a 
concession  from  his  Government  to  construct  and  work 
a  line  of  steam  tramways  between  Cascaes,  Cintra,  and 


argument,  the  delivery  of  which  occupied  three  days.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  Companies* 
Act  is  clear  on  the  face  of  it,  and  imposes  on  the  pro¬ 
moters,  directors,  or  trustees  of  any  company  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  setting  out  in  the  prospectus  any  contract  which 


Lisbon.  He  came  over  to  England,  and  put  himself  into  “*7  bave  been  entered  into  either  by  themselves  or  hj 


communication  with  Mr.  Albert  Grant.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  after  some  little  deliberation,  arranged  to  start  a 
company  which  was  to  purchase  the  concession  for 
309,0001.,  out  of  which  7,0001.  were  to  be  paid  to  M. 
Larmanjat,  a  gentleman  who  had  certain  patent  rights 
in  the  method  of  steam  locomotion,  by  which  the  line 


the  company.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  in  their 
simple,  common-sense  acceptation,  is  obvious.  Any  con¬ 
tract  can,  of  course,  only  mean  a  contract  affecting  the 
company.,  Mr.  Benjamin,  however,  attempted  to  so 
narrow  it  down  as  to  make  it  mean  a  contract  imposing 
a  direct  pecuniary  liability  upon  the  company,  or  a 


was  to  be  worked.  The  remainder  of  the  money  was  to  contract  entered  into  either  by  the  company  itself  or  by 
be  paid  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Co.,  who  directors,  promoters,  or  trustees,  acting  as  such.  The 
were  represented  as  the  concessionaires.  All  this  the  perverse  subtlety  with  which  Mr.  Benjarnin  endeavoured, 
prospectus  duly  set  out,  publishing  at  the  same  time  a  notindeedtopersuadethe  Judges  that  this  was  the  natural 
most  enthusiastic  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  interpretation  of  the  statute,  but  to  convince  them  that  it 
construction  of  the  contemplated  line,  and  of  the  enor-  the  interpretation  which  established  precedents 

mons  traffic  which  it  would  command.  Mr.  Albert  Grant  made  it  obligatory  on  them  to  adopt,  was  a  remarkable 
got  together  a  board  of  directors,  amongst  whom  were  exhibition  of  forensic  skill.  Their  Lordships,  however, 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  political  and  social  have  adopted  the  reasonable  view  that  the  contracts 
distinction,  and  these  gentlemen  met  together  and  signed  contemplated  are  “contracts  calculated  to  influence 


a  prospectus  which  Mr.  Grant  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Pun-  Persona  reading  a  company’s  prospectus  in  making  up 
chard  told  them  to  sign.  Unfortunately,  this  interest-  fbeir  minds  whether  or  not  they  will  apply  for  shares  in 
ing  document  omitted  to  state  two  subsidiary  con-  *  From  this  point  of  view,  the  case  admits  of  no 
tracts  between  the  Duke  de  Saldanha,  Messrs,  possible  doubt.  If  Mr.  Twycross  had  known  what  the 
Edwin  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  in  prospectus  did  not  tell  him,  that  Mr.  Albert  Grant  had 
virtue  of  which  Mr.  Albert  Grant  was  to  have  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  company,  he  would  pro- 
45,0001.  out  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the  Duke  de  bably  never  have  applied  for  shares  in  it.  He  certainly 
Saldanha  22,0001.  After  the  prospectus  had  been  issued,  would  never  have  done  so  if  he  had  known  that,  of  the 
it  occurred  to  the  directors  that  it  might  perhaps  be  as  309,0001.  capital  which  was  to  be  raised,  67,0001.  was  to 
well  to  send  out  an  engineer  to  report  on  the  possibility  be  appropriated  as  promotion  money.  This  being  so, 
of  constructing  the  line.  They  sent  out  a  Mr.  Trevi-  *be  prospectus  as  against  him  was  clearly  fraudulent ; 
thick,  who  reported  that  the  line  was  an  absolute  im-  snd  although  the  defendants  have  announced  their  in¬ 
possibility,  the  gradients  being  so  steep  that  you  might  tention  of  appealing  to  a  superior  Court,  and  even,  if 
as  well  attempt  to  run  a  steam  tramway  up  the  sides  of  ^'c^d  be,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  Peter  Botte  Mountain.  When  this  news  was  *bat  any  appeal  which  they  may  prosecute  will  be  sue- 
brought  back,  two  of  the  directors  at  once  resigned  their  cessful. 

seats  at  the  board.  The  remainder,  however,  held  on.  The  policy  of  the  Companies*  Act  is  interesting  to 
and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Trevithick*s  report  the  public  was  in-  those  who  take  pleasure  in  abstract  discussion  on  the 
vitod  to  subscribe  for  shares,  and  the  company  was  principles  of  true  government.  The  ordinary  rule  of 
launched.  How  much  of  the  line  was  ever  made,  or  caveat  emptor  applies  to  all  bargains  of  sale  with  excep- 
what  the  precise  traffic  there  may  have  been  over  it,  no  tion  between  individual  and  individual  except  where 
one  seems  to  know ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  working  they  are  vitiated  by  fraud.  If  A.  sells  B.  a  house,  or  a 
expenses  of  the  company  exceeded  its  receipts,  and  ulti-  horse,  or  a  picture,  or  any  other  property,  and  makes  a 
mately  it  went  into  liquidation.  fraudulent  misrepresentation  with  respect  to  it,  the 

Several  of  the  shareholders  coming  to  the  conclusion  bargain,  of  course,  is  void.  It  is  not  void,  however,  if 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  little  better  than  a  he  merely  conceals  from  B.  something  which  on  ethical 
robbery,  resolved  to  see  whether  they  could  not  in  some  grounds  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  him.  If  the  vendor  repre- 
way  get  their  money  back.  Instituting  careful  enquiry,  sents  that  his  house  has  a  good  title,  or  that  his  horse  is 
they  discovered  the  existence  of  the  two  secret  contracts  free  from  vice,  or  is  under  five  years,  and  it  turns  out 
between  the  promoters  of  the  company  ;  they  were  ad-  that  the  title  is  bad,  or  that  the  horse  is  a  kicker,  or  is 
vised  that,  under  the  JSth  section  of  the  Companies*  Act  seven  years  old,  the  sale  is  void  because  these  represen- 
of  1867,  the  omission  of  these  contracts  made  the  pro-  tations  are  part  of  the  contract,  and  influence  the  mind 
spectus  fraudulent ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Twycross,  who  of  the  purchaser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  merely  says, 
had  purchased  seventy  shares  in  the  company  for  700Z.,  “  Here  is  the  house,**  or  “  Here  is  the  horse— judge  for 

brought  a  representative  action  against  Mr.  Albert  yourself,  and  buy  it  if  you  like  it,  or  if  you  do  not  like 
Grant,  and  Messrs.  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard  and  Co.,  for  ,  it  let  it  alone,*’  and  at  the  same  time  conceals  the  fisust 
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that  the  horse  is  a  kicker,  or  that  the  house  has  a  bad 
title,  the  bargain  is  a  binding  one.  It  would  be  equally 
binding  if  ho  had  concealed  some  contract  affecting  his 
propert^r,  and  calculated  to  influence  the  purchaser  in 
buying  it,  as  if,  for  instance,  he  had  omitted  to  state 
that  he  was  not  the  actual  vendor,  but  only  an  agent, 
and  that  he  was  getting  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  price 
which  the  real  vendor  was  willing  to  take.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  this  rule  of  law  is  sound  public  policy. 
People  who  have  not  sufficient  business  capacity  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  daily 
life  must  not  expect  the  law  to  protect  them.  This 
being  so,  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  understand, 
especially  upon  those  principles  with  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  made  us  familiar,  why  a  purchaser  of  a 
share  in  a  joint-stock  company  should  be  protected  more 
than  the  purchaser  of  any  other  marketable  commodity. 
The  reason,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  share  is  baying  a  commodity,  the  value  of 
which  he  cannot  calculate  for  himself.  A  man  who 
buys  a  house  or  a  horse  can  judge  of  what  he  purchases 
for  himself,  or  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  competent  friend 
or  expert.  A  share  is  a  thing  the  value  of  which  en¬ 
tirely  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  company 
has  been  promoted  and  formed,  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  no  one  can  possibly  discover.  To  use  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge's  words : — 

The  value  of  a  share  in  a  company  however,  depends  not  only 
on  those  circumstances  which  rebate  the  value  of  all  saleable 
commodities,  but  also  on  the  persons  by  whom  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  utterly 
immaterial  to  an  ordinary  purchaser  to  know  what  the  vendor  will 
do  with  the  purchase-money  when  he  gets  it.  The  purchaser  has 
no  further  interest  in  it;  but  an  applicant  for  shares  in  a  company 
is  in  a  totally  different  position.  His  money  becomes  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  to  him  it  is  all-important  to  know  what 
sort  of  persons  are  to  have  the  control  of  his  money  when  he  has 
paid  it,  and  how  that  money  is  to  be  applied,  whether  upon  the 
enterprise  itself,  or  in  remunerating,  perhaps  with  lavish  extrava¬ 
gance,  those  who  have  brought  the  company  into  existence.  Again, 
it  is  all-important  for  him  to  know  whether  shares  applied  for  by 
other  people  are  applied  for  honestly,  as  by  himself,  or  by  persons 
whose  only  object  is  to  create  a  fictitious  demand  for  the  shares, 
and  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in  deluding 
others  to  take  them  on  the  faith  of  their  apparent  value.  Now, 
these  are  all  matters  which  promoters  may  arrange  for  their  own 
benefit  and  keep  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  it  is  notorious  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  this  respect  promoters 
have  committed  gigantic  frauds. 

This  is  as  sound  reasoning  as  anything  to  be  found  in 
either  Herbert  Spencer  or  Humboldt.  It  goes  back  to 
the  old  principle  enunciated  by  Plato,  when  he  makes 
Socrates,  in  the  ‘  Protagoras,*  condemn  the  Sophists. 

There  is  far  greater  peril  in  buying  knowledge  than  in  buying 
meat  and  drink ;  the  one  you  purchase  of  the  v^olesale  or  retail 
dealer,  and  carry  them  away  in  other  vessels,  and  before  you  receive 
them  into  the  b^y  as  food,  you  may  deposit  them  at  home  and  call 
in  any  experienced  friend  who  knows  what  is  good  to  be  eaten  or 
drunken,  and  what  not,  and  how  much,  and  when  ;  and  hence  the 
danger  of  purchasing  them  is  not  so  great.  But  when  you  buy  the 
wares  of  knowledge,  you  cannot  carry  them  away  in  another  vessel ; 
they  have  been  sold  to  you,  and  you  must  take  them  into  the  soul, 
and  go  your  way,  either  greatly  harmed  or  greatly  benefited  by  the 
lesson ;  and  therefore  we  should  think  about  this,  and  take  counsel 
with  our  elders,  for  we  are  still  young — too  young  to  determine  such 
a  matter. 

It  is  for  ibis  reason  that  the  State  requires  some  sort 
of  qualification  for  lawyers  and  medical  men,  and  ought, 
if  it  were  consistent,  and  did  not  neglect  its  duty,  to 
require  some  sort  of  qualification  for  teachers.  To 
require  promoters,  financiers,  directors,  and  trustees  of 
joint-stock  companies  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  integrity  and  financial  stability,  is  impossible, 
and  would  be  of  course  ineffectual.  We  can  do  some¬ 
thing,  however,  by  saddling  them  with  a  responsibility 
sufficient  to  break  them,  if  they  are  detected  in  any 
underhand  dealing.  This  is  all  that  the  Companies* 
Act  does.  Its  operation,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  so  much 
that  of  an  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  sliareholders, 
as  of  an  Act  for  the  better  repression  of  certain  very 
common  forms  of  fraud.  The  English  criminal  law,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  unwritten,  does 
not  touch  many  gross  kinds  of  fraud  which  have  only 
grown  up  of  late  years,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the 
enormous  modern  development  of  commerce  and  wealth. 


If  a  man  owns  a  colliery  worth  10,0001,  and  allies  him¬ 
self  with  a  promoter,  and  the  two  between  them  launch 
the  thing  as  a  company  for  40,000Z.,  and  |^ket  the 
difference,  they  have  committed  no  offence.  The  Com¬ 
panies*  Act,  however,  does  something  to  prevent  such 
robberies  by  making  them  responsible  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  and  responsible,  as  the  present  decision  shows, 
for  the  total  loss,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  even  if  it 
exceeds  the  actual  profit  made  by  the  secret  arrange¬ 
ments.  Fraud,  of  course,  is  always  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect,  and  there  are  many  companies  now  in  liquidation, 
the  ruin  of  which  is  due  to  secret  oontr^ts,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  has  probably  never  yet  been  suspected. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Act  itself  is  valuable,  even  if  it 
only  serves  as  what  Americans  call  a  “grand  moral 
protest ;  **  while  the  present  case  abundantly  shows  that 
it  is  not  altogether  inoperative,  and  that,  if  promoters 
and  financiers  mean  to  continue  their  old  game  of 
robbing  the  public,  they  will  have  in  future  to  conduct 
their  operations  somewhat  more  skilfully. 


A  START  IN  LIFE. 

Some  men  there  are  who  may  be  likened  to  refractory 
racehorses  that  require  to  be  started ;  other  men,  like 
better-mannered  brutes,  can  start  themselves,  and  need 
no  scourge  or  spur  to  urge  them  at  the  right  timft 
into  the  race  which  is  set  before  them  ;  and  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  has  been  known  more  than  once  to  have  been 
the  procuring  cause  of  victory.  Such  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  case  with  one  whose  race  is  now  over,  and  who 
lies  on  the  same  level  as  Hobbie  Noble  or  Buckstone, 
Folkestone  or  Thormauby,  all  favourites  in  their  day, 
and  the  talk  of  the  town,  but  like  their  famous  owner 
become  nothing  better  than  food  for  worms,  or  spe¬ 
culative  reflection.  How  the  celebrated  man  whose 
merry  name  was  represented  on  many  a  well-contested 
field  by  a  black  cap  and  yellow  jacket,  first  started  in 
life — or  rather  in  that  career  in  which  he  earned  his 
fame,  may  perhaps  be  worth  telling ;  and  if  it  be  not 
profitable  for  doctrine,  it  may  be  for  reproof,  and  if  not 
for  righteousness  yet  for  the  furnishing  with  striking 
example  such  as  are  anxious  to  get  on  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  has  pleased  their  tastes  to  call  them. '  At  any 
rate,  the  story  is  worth  being  lifted  out  of  the  region  of 
tradition,  and  placed  on  record  in  an  enduring  form. 

From  Moses  to  Matthew,  and  from  Plutarch  to  Smiles, 
the  world  and  the  Church  have  had  their  witnesses, 
their  living  epistles,  which  have  been  known  and  read 
of  all  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — men  whose  deeds 
have  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  life  should  be 
developed,  whose  practice  sheds  a  lustre  on  faith,  and 
who  have  experimentally  illustrated  the  precepts  of  the 
wise  and  their  dark  sayings ;  men,  in  short,  who  have 
proved  the  poet's  words  to  be  true,  and  not  mere  moon¬ 
shine,  that — 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another,  ' 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Many  of  these  men  have  risen  to  greatness  from  the 
darkest  obscurity.  Obstacles  were  never  lacking  to 
them  in  their  early  days,  and  we  learn  from  their  uvea 
that  one  of  the  methods  6f  the  gods  in  moulding  a  man 
for  greatness  is  to  provide  him  with  a  probation  of 
struggle.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  no  man, 
no  matter  what  his  era,  colour,  or  country,  ever  became 
great  among  his  fellows,  or  ever  made  his  life  the  rule 
and  rubric  of  others*  lives,  who  bad  not  passed  through 
some  appropriate  training,  test,  or  conflict  to  fit  him  ibr 
the  role  he  was  destined  to  play.  Such  at  any  rate  was 
the  case  with  our  master  of  the  black  and  yellow 
colours,  the  successful  merchant,  the  much-envied  nul- 
lionaire,  the  renowned  ironmaster,  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  breeder  and  owner  of  an  aristocracy  of  horses, 
decorated  with  several  blue  ribbons  of  the  turf,  and 
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whoso  praisOi  if  it  be  not  in  all  the  churches,  is  on  every 
oonrse  where  races  will  continue  to  be  ran  until  the  6nal 
£foal  is  reached  by  all  of  us  and  all  mankind. 

Our  man  of  the  time  was  not  a  man  of  letters, 
albeit  he  had  received  a  good  Scotch  education ;  he  was 
not  a  technical  Christian ;  he  coold  no  more  distinguish 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  from  the 
Apostles*  Creed  or  an  ancient  Hebrew  psalm,  than  the 
late  Dr.  Dalton  could  distinguish  between  the  colour  of 
his  Oxford  gown  and  the  colour  of  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  Manchester  Infirmary.  Not  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  his  friends  or  most  devoted  of  his  admirers  would 
claim  for  the  subject  of  our  strictures  that  he  owed  any 
of  his  success  in  life  to  attending  the  public  means  of 

Sice,  or  to  the  practice  of  private  devotion.  But  he 
ew  much  about  rats,  and  how  to  kill  them ;  he  was 
learned  in  cock’s  hackles  and  Skye  terriers ;  and  none 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  draw  a  badger,  or  prepare 
and  conduct  a  main.  This  was  his  early  training.  It 
was  in  these  things  he  graduated,  and  by  these  he  fitted 
himself  to  carry  ofif  the  honours  he  was  destined  subse¬ 
quently  to  win. 

A  favourite  pastime  of  our  hero,  in  his  early  days, 
was  the  pitting  of  a  dog  against  a  badger.  He  and  Lis 
chum  in  sport,  who  became  his  partner  in  business, 
procured  a  celebrated  bad^r  that  had  never  been  drawn 
Dy  any  dog.  Some  Edinburgh  sportsmen,  however, 
sent  a  challenge,  and  backed  their  dog  a^inst  the 
badger  for  what  in  those  days  was  esteemed  a  heavy 
amount,  the  sum  of  lOOZ.  The  owners  of  the  badger 
accepted  the  bet,  and  the  fight  was  to  come  off  at  Lin- 
Hthgow,  half-way  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  on 
a  certain  day.  To  the  horror  of  our  sportsman  and  his 
chum  the  badger  died,  and  died  on  the  day  just  before 
the  day  on  which  the  affair  was  to  come  off.  To  one  of 
them  the  1001.  was  a  dead  loss  ;  bat  to  the  other — who 
knew  that  there  was  hope  even  when  the  signs  of  life 
were  gone — there  was  something  yet  to  be  done— -as  we 
know  well  enough  there  always  is  to  them  who  have  a 
heart  for  any  fate.  So  he  took  the  dead  badger,  placed 
him  in  the  well-known  box,  proceeded  to  the  trysting- 
place,  prepared,  if  possible,  to  save  if  only  a  portion  of 
the  money  now  forfeited.  On  arriving  at  Linlithgow 
the  men  oi  the  defunct  badger  had  their  hearts  relieved 
by  learning  that  the  dog  men  had  com^,  but  had  not 
brought  their  dog  with  them ;  the  warrior,  however, 
would  not  fail  to  appear  the  next  day.  This  was  ac¬ 
counted  an  opportune  moment  by  the  companion  of  our 
merry-hearted  hero  to  propose  a  compromise.  The  merry 
one  bade  his  friend  keep  his  own  counsel,  or  wait  to  hear 
what  the  dog  party  might  say.  They  dined  together : 
the  all-subduing  and  melting  influence  of  the  much-do- 
sired  Clyneleish  brand  promoting  good  fellowship  and 
goodwill.  The  dog  party  be^n  to  hint  at  drawing  the 
bet,  rather  than  trying  to  draw  the  badger.  A  kick 
under  the  table  from  his  friend  intimated  the  anxiety  he 
felt  to  close  at  once  with  any  terms  that  might  bo 
offered.  That  kick  was  responded  to  by  another  still 
more  vigorous.  Finally,  the  backers  of  the  dog  offered 
101.  to  cancel  the  bet.  Kicking  was  again  renewed, 
but  our  hero  remained  firm,  like  Horatius,  who  kept  the 
bridge  so  well,  steadfast  still  in  mind.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  dog  party  should  forfeit  751.  The  Bank 
notes  were  handeof  over,  and  the  momentous  question 
was  settled. 

“  I’m  thinking  we’ve  got  the  better  o*  ye  this  time, 
Jamie ;  oor  dawg’s  got  the  mange.” 

“  I’m  no  sae  sure  about  that,”  replied  the  other ;  ”  our 
badger’s  dead !  ” 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Never  say  die.  There  are  times  and  occasions 
when  a  dead  badger  may  be  better  than  a  living  dog. 
Keep  your  own  counsel.  Speech  is  silvern — silence 
TOlden.  That  761.  was  the  little  mustard-seed  which, 
being  planted  in  well-prepared  soil,  brought  forth  a 
million-fold.  Those  proceedings  at  Linlithgow  show 
the  lines  on  which  the  Merry  barque  was  built.  Such 
was  the  start  in  life  of  the  late  original,  courageous, 
clear-headed  member  for  Falkirk  Burghs,  and  the  end 
of  his  race  was  as  good  as  its  beginning. 


A  NEW  SIN. 

Most  of  us  will  accept  the  interpretation  given  by 
Mr.  Walter  at  the  Newbury  Conference  the  other  day, 
according  to  which  intemperance  means  excess.  Besides 
being  sane,  commonplace,  and  pertinent,  it  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage — it  can  be  extended  or  contracted  to  fit  the  views 
of  all  sides.  For,  since  the  minutest  minim  of  that  which 
is  essentially  deleterious  is  too  much,  the  energetic  total 
abstainer  may  declare  that  there  is  excess  in  the  swallow¬ 
ing  were  it  but  a  teaspoonfnl  of  alcohol  to  a  gallon  of 
water ;  and  who  can  impugn  his  I'easoning  ?  To  indulge 
an  animal  craving  at  the  expense  of  a  risk  to  healtu, 
however  trifling  the  indulgence  may  be  by  weight  and 
measure  and  whatever  its  nature,  must  be  an  excess  and 
an  intemperance. 

But  on  this  trite  and  palpable  moral  axiom  follows  a 
mournful  consequence.  There  is  a  new  sin  in  England. 
It  is  the  sin  whose  non-existence  Sophie  Arnold  or  some 
other  lady  more  witty  than  staid  is  said  to  have  regretted 
with  pathos  long  ago.  ”  Ah  !  ”  sighed  she,  as  she  drank 
a  bumper  of  com  crystal  water,  **  what  a  pity  this  is  not 
a  sin  !  ”  She  might  recognise  the  missing  relish  in  the 
innocent  looking  fluid  now.  N(m8  avoru  changS  tout 
cela.  In  the  very  number  of  the  Times  which  records 
the  Newbury  Conference  on  intemperance,  there  was  a 
letter  from  a  householder  at  Lancaster  Gate,  commu¬ 
nicating  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  water  supplied 
him—that  water  which  denizens  of  Paddington  and 
Bayswater  fondly  toast  pre-eminent  in  purity  over  the 
brews  of  all  other  London  water  companies.  This 
water  contains,  it  seems,  ”  considerable  portions  of  am¬ 
monia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites,  all  of  which  point  to 
possibly  injurious  contamination ;  organic  matters  and 
chlorides  and  sulphates  also  being  in  notable  amount 
present,  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  highly 
impure  water.”  The  analyst  “  is  of  opinion  that  injury 
to  health  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  the 
water  for  domestic  purposes.”  Oh,  ye  gods  and  little 
fishes !  is  this  a  beverage  for  the  temperate  ?  BEad  wo 
not  better,  fishes  and  all,  confine  ourselves  to  brandy  as 
more  suited  to  our  natural  constitutions  ?  Is  it  cleanly, 
is  it  sober,  is  it  morally  excusable,  to  imbibe  fever, 
debility,  parasites,  and  wno  knows  what  mysterious  ail¬ 
ments  ? — not  to  speak  of  the  chance  of  paralysis  from 
lead-poisoning7  if  the  dangerous  liquid  has  come,  as  it 
probably  has,  through  leaden  pipes,  and  has  lain  in  a 
leaden  cistern.  If  this  is  true  of  the  best  water  of 
London,  what  must  the  middling  water  be !  horror  of 
horrors,  what  must  the  worst ! 

Plainly  it  cannot .  be  long  before  the  temperance 
apostles  forbid  us  water  with  still  more  zeal  than  they 
now  direct  against  fermented  liquors.  One  can  imagine 
the  first  conference.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  chair. 
One  can  imagine  the  impassioned  mover  of  the  first 
resolution  electrifying  the  audience  with  his  portrayal 
of  the  consequences  of  indulgence  in  water.  “And 
yet,”  he  will  say,  “  and  yet  there  are  men,  rational 
beings,  Christians,  Britons,  and  -yet  there  are— I  can 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  speak  it — there  are  even 
women,  wives  and  mothers,  who,  knowing  as  they  must 
know,  all  the  dangers,  all  the  horrors,  of  their  deadly 
draughts,  will,  rather  than  bear  the  inconvenience  of 
thirst,  pour  the  demon  of  disease  down  their  throats 
and  sacrifice  health,  happiness,  self-respect,  for  a  gulp 
of  water !  ”  There  will  be  useful  anecdotes  too ; 
we  shall  read  how  John  Jackson  lived  industrious 
and  happy,  mending  kettles  in  the  bosom  of  a 
devoted  wife  and  six  rosy  children,  with  a  nice 
nest-egg  in  the  savings  bank  and  a  rapidly-increas¬ 
ing  income,  till  one  fatal  summer  day  he  was  persuaded 
by  a  profligate  neighbour  to  slake  his  thirst  with  a  sip 
of  water.  From  that  hour  his  fate  was  sealed ;  he  drank 
water  every  day.  In  vain  his  wife  remonstrated,  in  vain 
she  pointed  to  their  children  and  implored  him  for  their 
sakes  to  abstain  ;  he  had  no  longer  the  energy  to  aban¬ 
don  his  vice.  Swiftly  and  surely,  as  usual,  its  attendant 
evils  made  him  their  victim,  and,  a  prey  to  indigestion 
and  diphtheria,  he  was  unable  to  work  and  saw  his 
family  reduced  to  beggary.  At  last  his  wife,  disheart¬ 
ened  and  weary,  felt  the  temptation  to  which  he  had 
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succumbed,  and  ere  long  became  as  abandoned  a  water- 
drinker  as  himself.  The  children  saw  their  parents' 
pernicious  habit  aud,  ignorant  of  its  dangeis,  took  oc¬ 
casional  glasses  of  water  by  stealth.  Within  a  year  from 
John  Jackson’s  first  wine-glass  of  water  his  wife  was  a 
palsied  cripple,  and  all  his  children,  except  one  who  be¬ 
came  an  idiot,  were  dead — victims  one  and  all  of  water¬ 
drinking.  The  miserable  man,  stung  with  remorse, 
disgust^  with  his  vile  habit,  yet  unable  to  forego  it, 
drowned  himself  in  the  reservoir  of  the  water  company 
whose  guilty  traffic  had  caused  his  roin. 

Jt  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  question  whether  the  temper¬ 
ance  societies  ought  not  to  put  down  water  first  and 
a^nd  to  the  alcoholic  mixtures  afterwards.  For  in 
one  sha^  or  other  everybody,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
swallows  'Water,  and  some  men,  many  women,  and  all 
ohiMren  are  guiltless  of  resorting  to  strong  drinks. 
Besides,  those  who  injure  themselves  by  intorication 
%  deserve  the  retribution,  but  the  water-drinkers  are 
mostly  sinning  in  ignorance.  'At  all  events  the  cnisade 
againrt  water  cannot  long  be  delated,  and,  if  existing 
t^perance  societies  do  not  forthwith  add  water  to  the 
list  of  the  liquors  they  assail,-  other  temperance  societies 
arise  with  the  suppression  of  water-drinking. for 
tneif  special  destiny. 

’‘But 'what  are  we  to  drink?  The  true  temperance 
apostle  will  be  he  who  discovers  that  for  ns.  Woy  does 
not  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  offer  a  prise  for  the 
invention  of  a  harmless,  acceptable,  ana  if  possible 
digestive  beverage  ? 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

'  *  ir. — LA  FIORAJA. 

Sunshine  is  full  on  this  picture  even  as  it  first  climbs 
the  horizon  of  our  memory ;  full  on  the  shifting  Medi¬ 
terranean,  that  is  bluer  for  its  presence;  full  on  the 
white  walls  of  new  houses,  on  the  yellow  shutters  of  old 
palaces  inland ;  strong  amid  fieeting  clouds  that  are  the 
whiter  for  its  power;  fitful  on  these  girl-faces,  that 
shine  the  merrier  for  its  sake.  Because  the  wind  has 
blo^  cold  from  the  mountains  these  three  days  past — 
the  sharp  Tramontana  that  sweeps  down  the  northward 
valleys  to  Might  the  budding  trees,  to  whirl  the  dust  in 
clouds,  to  lush  the  sea’s  water  into  bristling  crests — and 
if  the  cheering  sun  shine  not,  we,  who  must  ofbtimes 
meet  the  wind’s  greeting  at  street  comers,  and  shiver 
out  the  daylight  hours  beneath  palace  poriicoes,  shall 
have  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  indeed  !  For  even  the 
flowers  that  make  our  livelihood  have  a  hard  fight  and 
a  poor  success  of  it  in  this  weather.  ci  vuol 

jpazienza  !  ”  Only  ’tis  pity  the  enemy  could  not  just  have 
waited  till  a  little  further  into  Lent,  when  the  conscience 
of  good  Catholics  who  have  finished  their  amusement 
should  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  little  obedience 
and  expiation,  and  w'hen  camellias  could  no  longer  fetch 
so  good  a  price !  For  so  early  in  the  Church’s 
penance  season  as  this  society  makes  Carnival  still 
in  her  private  homes ;  we  are  grown  lax  about  fasts 
nowadays,  as  we  have  grown  wisely  cynical  over  feasts 
and  processions ;  and  who  would  drown  merriment  to 
wear  sackcloth  forty  days  long,  unless  it  were  with  a 
much  surer  hope  of  reward  than  modern  Komanists 
think  prudent  to  believe  ?  No,  no ;  the  last  Lenten 
week,  when  there  is  plenty  of  excitement  in  mission 
preaching,  aepolcri  and  masses — when  Easter’s  sun,  more¬ 
over,  begins  already  to  lighten  the  horizon  before  us,  la 
Settimana  Santa  is  all  the  fast  we  do  in  our  enlightened 
generation  !  Let  the  camellie  bloom  fair  yet  awhile,  and 
we  will  pray  the  Madonna  to  keep  the  Tramontana  back 
for  another  month,  say  the  flower-girls ! 

Bosina  is  the  favourite  of  all  the  fioraje  of  the  Carlo 
Felice,  and  that  is  the  favourite  flower  street  of  Genoa. 
When  the  sun  shines  as  bright  as  it  does  to-day,  out  of 
a  sky  that  is  as  blue  in  the  cold,  and  when  it  lies  with  a 
great  sheet  of  light  on  the  square  flag-stones  of  the  Piazza 
S.  Domenico,  Rosina’s  face  is  as  the  sunlight  itself  that 
•can  be  friendly  even  in  an  air  so  hard  as  this  is  with 
Tramontana,  And  it  is  merriment  that  pays,  that  wins 


the  loved  jest  from  lowly  swains,  the  soft  compliment 
from  gracious  signori^  that  sells  the  camelliet  and 
adds  many  a  soldo  on  to  a  bargain  !  Who  cares 
for  a  pathetic  face  and  a  wistful  eye  P  Such  cun¬ 
ning  arts  are  only  for  **  marchesine  ’’  and  ladies  who 
can  afford  powder ;  noi  altre  del  popolo  bad  best  trust  to 
a  healthy  frame  and  a  kindling  eye,  and  to  the  jests  and 
smiles  of  a  light  heart,  for  our  conquests.  Truly,  it  is 
in  this  wise  t^t  Bosina  has  come  to  be  **la  bella  dei 
Portieif**  and  it  is  by  such  simple  devices  as  those  light¬ 
hearted  ones  which  have  mido  many  a  gallant  think  of 
her  as  the  reflection  of  this  cold,  bright  sunshine  itself,  that 
our fioraja  can  keep  so  many  and  such  fragrant  bouquets 
on  her  stall  iu  the  gateway  and  sneh  a  g^oodly  hoani  of 
soiled  old  soldi  in  her  TOcket.  To-day,  heedless  of  the 
cruel  Tramontana^  she  has  been  up  with  the  kindly  sun’s 
return,  and  in  her  garden  among  the  eamellie.  All  the 
buds  that  boro  any  promise  for  immediate  use  were 
‘  nipped  off*  at  the  very  flower,  and  thrown  into  the  oom*' 
mon  basket,  and  when  the  round  of  the  camellia  grove 
had  been  made  Bosiua  went  on  her  knees  to  pluck  the 
purple  heartsease,  to  strip  the  beds  whore  bloom  the 
pale  Neapolitan  violets,  and  <  then  on  her  tip- toes,  with 
upstretched,  graceful  arm,  to  tear  down  the  **fiorellin 
d*oro  ”  from  the  wall,  to  break  the  blossom  of  the  Judas 
tree ;  and  all  the  *  time  *  the  wind  was  sharp,  the  sk)r 
darkly  blue,  and  the  sun  had  no  warmth  till  itosina  had 
been  awhile  in  the  stock  garden  and  had  spoiled  the 
straight  stalks  of  their  gaudy  flowers,  mixing  into  this 
basket  a  handful  of  striving  carnations  and  a  share  of 
sweetly-scented  myrtle  twigs,  besides  large-veined  and 
dark-bued  medlar  leaves,  wherewith  to  build  the  outer 
frame  of  her  stiff*  bouquets.  Poor  flower  season  1  It  is 
past,  and  is  not  come  again,  but  we  have  our  glory  still 
at  Genoa,  in  the  camellie,  as  people  have  iu  no  other 
town — thank  the  Virgin  I 

So  the  early  morning  is  gone,  and  Bosina  is  at  her 
post  beneath  the  Carlo  Felice  door-way.  The  sun  has 
outstripped  the  east  wind  in  power  by  this  time,  and  for 
those  who  walk  within  its  hearty  radiance,  and  avoid  the 
northward  comers  of  streets — for  those  who,  like  our 
Bosina,  sit  within  reach  of  its  rays  in  some  sheltered 
corner,  the  Tramontana  matters  but  little.  Indeed, 
Bosina  forgot  long  ago  how  she  had  grumbled  at  the  cold 
in  those  early  hours  after  dawn  in  herVilla  delle  Peschiere, 
forgot  it  as  she  came  down  the  narrow  way  of  the 
Salita  Sta.  Trinity,  when  you  might  have  seen  her  tall 
and  buxom  figure  swaying  gently  on  its  firm,  brood  hips, 
erect  as  a  reed,  and  as  a  reed  pliant  to  circumstances, 
while  on  her  head  and  in  one  downward-pointed  hand 
she  carried  baskets  of  flower-material,  and  on  her  curved 
left  arm  bore  the  child  of  some  busy  brother.  Truly, 
she  is  a  girl  of  much  presence,  as  indeed  all  the  youth  of 
the  town  do  allow,  for  all  the  youth  of  the  town  know 
Bosina  who  sits  all  day  in  the  portico  of  the  Palazzo 
Spinola,  via  Carlo  Felice !  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
she  has  that  tall  and  massive  figure,  those  heavy  coils  of 
bright,  black  hair  with  the  broad  waves,  that  smooth 
skin  with  the  faint  fresh  colour,  those  even  rows  of 
white  teeth  that  appear  so  often  when  the  merry  smile 
parts  her  rosy  lips — she  knows  how  to  use  all  the  fair 
gifts  of  nature,  and  best  of  all  how  never  to  waste  the 
help  of  saucy  black  eyes  in  the  trade  which  she  plies 
daily  so  well — for  who  sells  so  many  flowers  as  Bosina  P 
Watch  her  now  at  work.  Her  striking  person  sits 
framed  in  an  old  gateway,  round  whose  margin  a  graceful 
design  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  low  relief —sad,  neglected 
memory  of  days  long  fled — lies  yellow  upon  yellow 
marble.  Above  her  head,  over  the  palace  portal,  another 
bas-relief,  black  with  age,  and  passionate  of  expression 
in  fighting  men  and  horses,  serves  her  for  canopy ;  while 
beneath  her  feet,  and  stretching  back  into  the  gloom  of 
the  cortile,  the  black  and  white  of  a  tessolated  j)avoment 
makes  a  part  of  her  background  that  finishes  in  the 
green  of  another  yard,  where  scant  grass  grows  and 
almond  trees  that  cannot  be  rosy  with  blossom  till  the 
last  of  Lent.  And  the  background  is  further  varied 
by  the  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  of  Bosina’s 
stock  in  pots;  whilo  away  in  the  dimness,  the 
soiled  staircase  —  of  marble,  like  everything  else 
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architectarAl  —  winds  np  to  tho  first,  and  tlien 
higher  and  higher  to  the  fifth  fioor  of  Palazzo 
Spinola.  So  she  sits—with  flowers  close  around  her, 
red  and  yellow  tulips,  festive-looking  cameUie,  all  in 
separate  glasses  to  set  off  the  strongly-coloured  portrait 
of  herself ;  and  as  she  sits  she  picks  tho  heads  of  blossoms 
from  baskets  at  her  feet,  to  open  and  bend  the  poor 
petals  of  them  at  her  will,  and  to  wire  them  for  her 
TOuquets.  See  one  with  pink  carnations  in  a  cross  on  a 
field  of  white  eameUie ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  small-sized 
table,  and  quite  oven  in  its  flatness — it  is  for  the  Church 
of  San  Lucca.  And  hero  another,  smaller  and  choicer 
of  flowers,  but  scarce  less  stiff  in  appearance— it  is  white 
with  violets  around,  and  has  been  ordered  by  the  Marchesa 
Pallavicini.  Rosina  is  weaving  more  “  mazzi  **  as  she 
converses  in  loud  tones  with  the  old  woman  behind  and 
glances  up  now  and  then  to  the  street^s  opposite  side 
where  wayfarers  grow  hourly  thicker  on  the  pavement  and 
where,  in  another  portico,  old  but  not  as  beautiful  as  her 
own,  an  aged  man  has  already  begun  to  roast  chestnuts. 
There  is  a  fiorUtay  maker  of  false  flowers,  on  tho  first- 
floor  of  the  opposite  house— she  has  nothing  picture^ue 
to  show  as  our  fioraja  has ;  but,  alas,  modern  Italy  thinks 
&r  more  of  la  Signora  Raffo*s  trade  than  it  does  of  our 
Rosina*s!  She  herself  is  of  the  same  opinion  for 
the  matfer  of  that,  and  no  one  can  praise  a  perfect 
flower  of  hers  so  much  to  her  mind  as  by  saying  it  is 
like  a  false  one. 

**  To-night  is  the  ball  of  la  Marchesa  Del  Mele.  I  soil 
all  that  I  nave  in  flowers  before  twelve  o’clock,  *  vedrete 
un  pOy**  calls  Rosina  in  her  loud,  brave  voice  to  the  wife 
of  the  portiere  who,  behind,  is  sweeping  the  staircase ; 
and  **  ohimhy  voesignoria  made  me  to  take  a  risalto,**  adds 
she  quickly  to  the  polished  and  perfumed  signore  who 
now  darkens  the  sunlight  in  the  portico !  **  Dawero !  ” 

laughs  the  young  man,  **  No,  no,  you  don’t  make  me  believe 
I  catch  you  unawares,  bella — ^yoo,  who  have  eyes  at  the 
back  of  your  head  as  sharp  as  those  two  bright  ones  in 
front !  Well,  well,”  as  Rosina  laughs  to  show  her  pearly 
teeth,  **  we  all  know  yon,  cattiva  !  But  now  give  me  a 
flower — one  for  myself — a  mazzetio  of  violets,  emblems 

of  thine  own  fair  modesty;  ”  il  Marchese  del  D - (for 

it  is  ho)  laughs  as  he  says  this,  looking  at  Rosina. 

Vergogitay**  remonstrates  the  damsel,  bending  over 
her  flowers  to  choose  out  the  mazzetto  di  viole,  but 
the  blush  does  not  rise  to  her  smooth  cheek,  and  she 
only  says,  presenting  the  flowers,  “  H  signor  marchese 
will* surely  b^  something  di  hwso  for  his  lady  of  to¬ 
night  !  ”  **  Surely,  make  me  a  thing  of  taste,  all 

white  with  violets,  and  we  will  agree  to-morrow  for  the 
price.  ^Vith  le  belle  one  makes  no  bargain  !  ”  And  the 
marchese  goes,  only  to  leave  the  field  for  other  gallant 
butterflies  and  purchasers  who  all  agree  that  “  with  le 
belle  one  makes  no  bargain.’'  Truly,  Rosina’s  free, 
pretty  face  is  worth  many  soldi  to  her  purse  !  The  day 
grows — it  is  time  to  eat  merenda  in  the  lodge  of  the 
porticrSy  while  little  Tonietta  of  the  manente  keeps  watch 
beside  the  flower-stall ;  and  when  the  sun  is  near  to 
setting  in  the  early  afternoon  and  the  Tramontana  blows 
chiller  than  over,  one  passes  down  the  staircase,  out  of 
the  many  that  have  passed  np  and  down  this  day,  who 
calls  tho  blush  for  toe  first  time  to  the  cheek  of  our 
fioraja.  Ho  also  is  a  perfumed  youth,  but  he  is  no 
marchese — only  tho  son  of  Ricardi  who  keeps  the  gran 
negozio  for  pianos  upstairs.  And  for  long  he  stands 
beside  Ilosina’s  chair  while  her  swift  fingers  twine 
many  a  bouquet  for  the  ball  of  to-night,  and  fast 
they  talk,  and  merrily  laugh  and  brolly  jest,  till 
Rosina’s  saucy  glances  are  w’ell-nigb  quelled,  and  she 
forced  to  blush  a  bit  and  remonstrate — till  the  gas-lights 
are  burning  in  tho  streets,  moreover,  and  it  is  time  for 
the  flowers  to  go  home  to  their  purchasers.  Then  la 
fioraja  sweeps  np  the  faded  blossoms  and  the  broken 
stalks  on  her  square  of  marble  pavement,  and  with  them 
she  sweeps  away  all  the  dead  jests  and  forgotten  words 
of  to-day,  the  love-making  and  the  banter,  and  gathering 
together  her  baskets,  climbs  the  Salita  S.  TrinitA  once 
more,  to  remember  little  else  when  she  gets  to  tho  top 
but  the  sum  of  those  gains  that  she  counts  over  so 
proudly  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Lord  Willowby  guessed  pretty  accurately  what  had  occurred* 
For  a  second  or  two  his  daughter  sate  down  at  the  table,  pale 
a  little,  silent,  and  nervously  engaged  in  pulling  a  rose  to 
pieces.  Then  she  got  up  and  proposed  they  should  go  into  the 
drawing-room  to  have  some  tea.  She  led  the  way;  hut,  just 
as  she  had  gone  through,  Balfour  put  his  hand  on  Lord 
Willowby’s  arm,  and  detained  him. 

At  this  juncture  a  properly-minded  young  man  would  have 
been  meek  and  apologetic ;  would  have  sworn  eternal  gratitude 
in  return  for  the  priceless  gift  he  was  going  to  demand ;  would 
have  made  endless  protestations  as  to  the  care  with  which  he 
would  guard  that  great  treasure.  But  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour,  M.P., 
was  not  very  good  at  sentiment  Added  to  the  cool  judgment  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  a  certain  forbidding  reserve  about 
him  which  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  his  Scotch  descent ;  and 
he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  his  future  father-in-law  than 
that  astute  person  imagined. 

**  Lord  Willowby,*’  said  he,  ^  a  word  before  we  go  in.  You 
must  have  noticed  my  regard  for  your  daughter ;  and  you  may 
have  guessed  what  it  might  lead  to.  I  presume  it  was  not 
quite  displeasing  to  you,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  invite  me  here  from  time  to  time.  Well,  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  having  spoken  sooner  than  I  intended  to  Lady 
Sylvia — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  you  first—  ’* 

<<  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Lord  Willowby,  seizing  his  hand, 
while  all  the  features  of  his  face  were  suddenly  contorted  into 
what  he  doubtless  meant  as  an  expression  of  rapturous  joy, 
**  not  another  word !  Of  course  she  accepted  you — her  feelings 
for  you  have  long  been  known  to  me — and  my  child’s  happi¬ 
ness  I  put  before  all  other  considerations.  Balfour,  you  have 
got  a  good  girl  to  be  your  wife ;  take  care  of  her.” 

^^I  think  you  may  trust  me  for  that,”  was  the  simple^ 
answer. 

They  went  into  the  room.  Not  a  word  was  said ;  but  Lord 
Willowby  went  over  to  his  daughter,  and  patted  her  on  the 
back,  and  kissed  her :  then  she  knew.  A  servant  brought  in. 
some  tea. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening.  The  joy  within  the  youngs 
man’s  heart  had  to  find  some  outlet ;  and  he  talked  then  as  no 
one  had  ever  heard  him  talk  before — not  even  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  at  Exeter,  when  they  used  to  sit  discoursing  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Lord  Willowby  could  not 
readily  understand  a  man’s  being  earnest  or  eloquent  except 
under  the  influence  of  wine ;  but  Balfour  scarcely  ever  drank 
wine.  Why  should  he  be  so  vehement?  He  was  not  much 
of  an  orator  in  the  House ;  in  society  he  was  ordinarily  cold 
and  silent.  Now,  however,  he  had  g^wn  indignant  over  a- 
single  phrase  they  had  stumbled  against — you  can’t  mako 
men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament  ” — and  the  grey  eyes  under 
the  heavy  eyebrows  had  an  intense  earnestness  in  them  as  ha 
denounced  what  he  chose  to  call  a  pernicious  lie. 

“  You  can  make  men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament— by  the 
action  of  Parliament,”  he  was  insisting ;  and  there  was  one 
there  who  listened  with  wrapt  attention  and  faith,  even 
when  he  was  uttering  the  most  preposterous  paradoxes,  or 
giving  way  to  the  most  violent  prejudice,  ^^and  the  na¬ 
tion  will  have  to  answer  for  it  that  proceeds  on  any  other 
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belief.  For  what  ia  moralitj  but  the  perfect  adjustment  of  to  the  paaaions  of  the  poor  to  achieve  some  notoriety.  But  I 
the  human  organbm  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life—  believe  it  all  the  same.  Wrongdoing— the  breaking  of  the 
the  observance  by  the  human  being  of  those  unchange-  universal  laws  of  existence— the  subversion  of  those  conditions 
able,  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe,  to  break  which  which  produce  a  settled,  wholesome,  orderly  social  life— ia  not 
is  death,  physical  or,  spiritual  as  the  case  may  beP  necessarily  personal;  it  maybe  national;  it  may  have  been 
What  have  all  the  teachers  who  have  taught  mankind*-  continued  through  centuries,  until  the  results  have  been  so 
from  Moses  in  his  day  to  Carlyle  in  ours— been  insisting  on  stamped  into  the  character  of  the  nation— or  into  the  condition 
but  that  P  Moses  was  only  a  sort  of  divine  vestryman  ;  Carlyle  of  a  part  of  a  nation— that  they  almost  seem  ineradicable.  And 
has  caught  something  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  so  I  say  that  you  can,  and  do,  make  people  moral,  or  immora], 
but  it  is  the  same  thing  they  say.  There  are  the  fixed  immu-  by  the  action  of  Parliament  There  is  not  an  Education  Bill,  or 
table  laws :  death  awaits  the  nation  or  the  man  who  breaks  a  University  Tests  Bill,  or  an  Industrial  Dwellings  Bill  you 
them.  Look  at  the  lesson  the  world  has  just  been  reading,  pass  which  has  not  its  effect,  for  good  or  ill,  on  the  relations 
A  liar,  a  peijuror,  and  traitor  gets  up  in  the  night-time  and  between  the  people  of  a  country  and  those  eternal  laws  of  right 
cuts  the  throat  of  a  nation.  In  the  morning  you  find  him  which  are  for  ever  demanding  fulfilment  Without  some  such 
wearing  Imperial  robes ;  but  if  you  looked  you  would  find  the  fixed  belief,  how  could  any  man  spend  his  life  in  tinkering 
skirts  of  them  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  the  women  and  away  at  these  continual  experiments  in  legislation  P  You 
children  he  has  had  shot  down  in  the  street  Europe  shudders  would  merely  pass  a  vote  trebling  the  police-force ;  and  have 
a  little,  but  goes  on  its  way ;  it  has  forgotten  that  the  done  with  if  « 

moment  a  crime  is  committed  its  punishment  is  already  meted  Whether  or  not  this  vehement  and  violently  prejudiced  young 
out  And  what  does  the  nation  do  that  has  been  robbed  and  man  had  quite  convinced  Lord  Willowby,  it  was  abundantly 
insulted — that  has  seen  those  innocent  women  and  children  clear  that  he  had  long  ago  convinced  himself.  His  eyes  were 
shot  down  that  the  mean  ambition  of  a  liar  might  be  satisfied  P  **  glowering,”  as  the  Scotch  say ;  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
It  is  quick  to  forgiveness ;  for  it  finds  itself  tricked  out  in  gay  the  tea  that  Lady  Sylvia  herself  had  poured  out  and  brought  to 
garments,  and  it  has  money  put  in  its  pocket,  and  it  is  bidden  him.  The  fact  is.  Lord  Willowby  had  not  paid  much  attention* 
to  dance  and  be  merry.  The  boitrgeois  mind  is  instantly  He  was  thinking  of  something  else.  He  perceived  that  the 
prostrated  before  the  golden  calf  of  commercial  prosperity,  young  man  was  in  an  emotional  and  enthusiastic  mood ;  and  he 
Everything  is  to  be  condoned  now;  for  life  has  become  was  wondering  whether,  in  return  for  having  just  been  presented 
like  a  masked  ball — and  it  does  not  matter  what  thieves  with  a  wife,  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  might  not  be  induced  to  become 
and  swindlers  there  may  be  in  the  crowd — so  long  as  there  a  director  of  a  certain  company  in  which  his  lordship  was  in¬ 
is  plenty  of  brilliant  lights,  and  music,  and  wine.  Lady  terested,  and  which  was  sorely  in  need  of  help  at  that  moment. 
Sylvia,  do  you  know  Alfred  Kethel’s  '  Der  Tod  als  Feiud  ’  P  But  Lady  Sylvia  was  convinced.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  con- 
— Death  coming  in  to  smite  down  the  maskers  and  the  fession  of  faith  fit  to  come  from  the  man  whom  she  had  just 
music-makers  at  a  revel  P  It  does  not  matter  much  who  or  accepted  as  her  husband.  He  bad  for  the  moment  thrown  off 
what  is  the  instrument  of  vengeance ;  but  the  vengeance  is  his  customary  garb  of  indifference  or  cynicism ;  he  had  revealed 
sure.  When  France  was  paying  her  penalty — when  the  himself ;  he  had  spoken,  with  earnest  voice  and  equally  earnest 
chariot- wheels  of  God  were  grinding  exceeding  hard — she  eyes;  and  to  her  the  words  were  as  the  words  of  one  inspired, 
shrieked  at  her  enemy,  *  You  are  only  a  pack  of  Huns  !  ’  Well,  «  Have  you  any  more  water-colour  drawings  to  show  me, 
Attila  was  a  Hun,  a  barbarian,  probably  a  superstitious  savage.  Lady  Sylvia  P  ”  be  asked,  suddenly. 

I  don’t  know  what  particular  sort  of  fetish  he  may  have  wor-  A  quick  shade  of  surprise  and  disappointment  passed  over 
shipped — what  blurred  image  or  idol  he  had  in  his  mind  of  Him  the  calm  and  serious  face.  She  knew  why  he  had  asked.  He 
who  is  past  finding  out — but  however  rude  or  savage  his  notions  had  imagined  that  these  public  affairs  most  be  dull  for  her. 
were,  be  knew  that  the  laws  of  God  bad  been  broken,  and  the  He  wished  to  speak  to  her  about  something  more  within  her 
time  for  vengeance  had  come.  The  Scourge  of  God  may  be  comprehension.  She  was  hurt ;  and  she  walked  a  little  proudly 
Attila  or  another :  an  epidemic  that  slays  its  thousands  because  as  she  went  to  get  the  drawings. 

a  nation  has  not  been  cleanly — the  lacerating  of  a  mother’s  **  Here  is  the  whole  collection,”  said  she,  indifferently.  **  1 
heart  when  in  her  carelessness  she  has  let  her  child  cut  its  don’t  remember  which  of  them  you  saw  before.  I  think  I  will 
,  finger  with  a  knife.  The  penalty  has  to  be  paid;  sometimes  bid  you  good-night  now.” 

at  the  moment,  sometimes  long  after ;  for  the  sins  of  the  I  am  afraid  1  have  bored  you  terribly,”  said  he  as  he  rose, 

fathers  are  visited  not  only  on  their  children,  but  on  their  **  You  cannot  bore  me  with  subjects  in  which  I  take  so  deep 
children’s  children,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  nature  claiming  her  an  interest,”  said  she,  with  some  decision, 
inexorable  due.  And  when  I  go  down  to  the  slums  I  have  He  took  her  hand,  and  bade  her  good-night.  There  was 
been  talking  to  you  about,  how  dare  I  say  that  these  wretched  more  in  the  look  that  passed  between  these  two,  than  in  u 
people,  living  in  squalor  and  ignorance  and  misery,  are  only  thousand  effusive  embraces. 

paying  the  penalty  for  their  own  mistakes  and  crimes  P  You  Now,  Balfour,”  said  his  lordship,  with  unaocustomed  gaiety, 
look  at  their  narrow,  retreating,  monkey-like  forehead,  the  what  do  you  say  to  changing  our  coats,  and  having  a  cigar  in 
heavy  and  hideous  jowl,  the  thick  neck,  and  the  furtive  eye ;  the  library  P  And  a  glass  of  grogP — a  Scotchman  ought  to 
you  think  of  the  foul  air  they  have  breathed  from  their  infancy,  know  something  about  whiskey.  Besides,  you  don’t  win  a  wife 
of  the  bad  water  and  unwholesome  food  they  have  consumed,  of  every  day.” 

the  dense  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  alio  wed  to  grow  up;  It  was  Lord  Willowby  who  looked  and  talked  as  if  he  had 
and  how  can  you  say  that  their  immoral  existence  is  anything  just  won  a  wife  as  the  two  men  went  up-stairs  to  the  library, 
but  inevitable  ?  I  am  talking  about  Westminster,  Lord  He  very  rarely  smoked,  but  on  this  occasion  he  lit  a  cigarette ; 
Willowby.  From  some  parts  of  these  slums  you  can  see  the  and  ho  said  he  envied  Balfour  his  enjoyment  of  that  wooden 
towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  glittering  in  gilt,  and  pipe.  Would  his  guest  try  something  hot  P  NoP  Then  Lord 
looking  very  fine  indeed.  And  if  I  declared  my  belief  that  the  Willowby  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  lay  back  in  the  eMj 

immorality  of  these  wretched  people  of  the  slums  lay  as  much  chair,  apparently  greatly  contented  with  himself  and  the 

at  the  door  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  at  their  own  door,  world. 

I  suppose  people  would  say  I  was  a  rabid  democrat,  pandering  When  the  servant  had  finally  gone,  his  lordship  said : 
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**  How  well  you  talked  to-night,  Balfour.  The  fluili— the 
elation,  you  knoW"— of  course  a  man  talks  better  before  his 
sweetheart  than  before  the  House  of  Commons.  And  if  you  and 
I,  now, must  speak  of  what  you  might  call  the — the  business  side 
of  your  marriage— well,  I  suppose  we  need  not  be  too  technical 
or  strict  in  our  language.  Let  us  be  frank  with  each  other, 
and  friendly.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  marry  my  daughter, 
and  so  doubtless  are  you.*’ 

The  young  man  said  nothing  at  all.  He  was  smoking  his 
pipe.  There  was  no  longer  any  fire  of  indignation  or  earnest¬ 
ness  in  his  eyes. 

**  You  know  I  am  a  very  poor  man,”  his  lordship  continued. 
**  I  can’t  give  SyWia  anjrthing.” 

I  don’t  expect  it,”  said  Balfour. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  rich  man.  In  such  cases,  you 
know,  there  is  ordinarily  a  marriage-settlement,  and  naturally, 
as  Sylria’s  guardian,  I  should  expect  you  to  gi?e  her  out  of 
your  abundance.  But  then,  Balfour,”  said  his  lordship  with 
a  gay  air  sind  a  ferocious  smile,  **  I  was  thinking— merely  as  a 
joke,  you  know— what  a  rich  young  fellow  like  yourself  might 
do  to  produce  an  impression  on  a  romantic  girl.  Marriage- 
settlements  are  very  prosaic  things ;  they  look  rather  like  buy¬ 
ing  a  wife ;  moreover,  they  have  to  mention  contingencies  which 
it  is  awkward  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  hear  of.  Wouldn’t  a 
girl  be  better  pleased,  now,  if  an  envelope  were  placed  on  her 
dressing-room  table  the  night  before  her  marriage — the  envelope 
containing  a  bank-note— say  for  50,000/.  P  The  mystery,  the 
surprise,  the  delight — all  these  things  would  tell  upon  a  girl’s 
mind ;  and  she  would  be  glad  she  would  not  have  to  go  to 
church  an  absolute  beggar.  Of  course,  that  is  merely  a  joke . 
but  can’t  you  imagine  what  the  girl's  faco  would  be  like  when 
she  opened  the  envelope  P  ” 

Balfour  did  not  at  all  respond  to  his  companion’s  gaiety.  In 
the  drawing-room  below,  he  had  betrayed  an  unusual  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  speech.  What  man  in  his  circumstances  could  fail  to 
show  a  natural  elation  P  But  if  Lord  Willowby  had  calcu¬ 
lated  on  this  elation  interfering  with  Mr.  Balfour's  very  sober 
habit  of  looking  at  business  matters,  he  had  made  a  decided  I 
mistake. 

Balfour  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  put  his  outstretched  hands 
on  his  knees. 

I  don’t  know,”  said  he,  coolly,  **  whether  you  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  I  should  do  something  of  the  sort  you  describe——” 
**My  dear  fellow!”  said  Lord  Willowby,  with  an  air  of 
protest.  **  It  was  only  a  fancy- a  joke.” 

^  Ah,  I  thought  so,”  said  Balfour.  **  I  think  it  is  better  to 
treat  money-matters  simply  as  money-matters ;  romance  has 
plenty  of  other  things  to  deal  with.  And  as  regards  a  marriage- 
settlement,  of  course  I  should  let  my  lawyer  arrange  the  whole 
affair.” 

**  Oh,  naturally :  naturally,”  said  his  lordship,  gaily ;  but  he 
inwardly  invoked  a  curse  on  the  head  of  this  mean-spirited 
Scotchman. 

**You  mentioned  50,000/.,”  continued  the  younger  man, 
speaking  slowly  and  apparently  with  some  indifference.  **  It  is 
a  big  sum  to  demand  all  at  once  from  my  partners.  But  then 
the  fact  is,  1  have  never  spent  much  money  myself,  and  I  have 
allowed  them  to  absorb  in  the  business  a  good  deal  of  what  I 
might  otherwise  have  had ;  so  that  they  are  pretty  deep 
in  my  debt.  You  see,  I  have  inherited  from  my  father 
a  good  deal  of  pride  in  our  firm,  though  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  its  operations  myself ;  and  they  have  lately  been 
extending  the  business  both  in  Australia  and  China,  and  I 
have  drawn  only  what  I  wanted  for  my  yearly  accounts.  So 
I  can  easily  have  50,000/.  from  them.  That  in  a  safe  4  per 
cent  investment  would  bring  2,000/.  a  year.  Do  you  think 
Lady  Sylvia  would  consider — 


**  Sylvia  is  a  mere  child,”  her  father  said.  She  knows 
nothing  about  such  things.” 

”  If  you  preferred  it,”  said  Balfour  generously,  I  will 
make  it  part  of  the  settlement  that  the  trustees  shall  invest 
that  sum,  subject  to  Lady  Sylvia’s  directions.” 

Lord  Willowby's  face,  that  had  been  gradually  resuming  its 
sombre  look,  brightened  up. 

**  I  suppose  you  would  act  as  one  of  the  trustees  P  ”  said 
Balfour. 

His  lordship’s  face  grew  brighter  still.  It  was  quite  eagerly 
that  he  cried  out — 

**  Oh,  willingly,  willingly.  Sylvia  would  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  in  me  naturally,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  able 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  child.  You  cannot  tell 
what  she  has  been  to  me.  I  have  tended  her  every  day  of 
her  life  — ” 

[f*  Except  when  you  went  knocking  about  all  over  Europe 
without  her,”  thought  Balfour.] 

** - 1  have  devoted  all  my  care  to  her - ” 

- Except  what  you  gave  to  the  Seven  Per  Cent.  In¬ 
vestment  Company,”  thought  Balfour.] 

- She  would  implicitly  trust  her  affairs  in  my 

hands - ” 

_ And  prove  herself  a  bigger  fool  than  I  take  her  to 

be,”  thought  this  mean-spirited  Scotchman.] 

Lord  Willowby,  indeed,  seemed  to  wake  up  again.  Two 
thousand  pounds  a-year  was  ample  pin-money.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  extravagant  habits  of  some  women.  And 
as  Sylvia’s  natural  guardian,  it  would  be  his  business  to  advise 
her  as  to  the  proper  investment. 

**My  dear  lord,”  cried  Balfour,  quite  cheerfully,  **  there 
won't  be  the  slightest  trouble  about  that  For,  of  course,  I 
shall  be  the  other  trustee.” 

The  light  on  Lord  Willowby’s  worn  and  sunken  face  sud¬ 
denly  vanished.  But  he  remained  very  polite  to  his  future 
son-in-law,  and  he  even  lit  another  cigarette  to  keep  him 
company. 


I  LITERATUBE. 

DR.  FEERIER  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

The  Functions  qf  the  Brain.  By  David  Perrier,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  &c.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  region  of  nervous  function  in  which  physiology 
has  as  yet  done  least  of  all  to  assist  and  supplement  the 
work  of  psychologists,  is  the  action  of  the  brain.  Exact 
and  generally  accepted  physiological  experiment  has 
thrown  much  light  on  many  of  the  processes  of  sensory 
stimulation  and  its  accompanying  intellectual  percep¬ 
tions,  by  well  varied  operations  on  the  peripheral  organs 
of  sense ;  also  it  has  sncceeded  in  defining  with  precision 
the  actions  of  the  lower  centres  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
even  in  marking  off  roughly  the  actions  of  the  clearly 
distinguished  higher  centres,  such  as  the  medulla,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Yet  hitherto 
it  has  to  a  large  extent  been  baffled  in  its  attempts  to 
assign  definite  functions  to  the  several  regions  or  tracts 
of  the  hemispheres  themselves.  And  since  it  is  probable 
at  least  that  all  conscious  actions  of  the  brain  have  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  hemispheres  as  their  seat,  it 
follows  that  so  far  the  psychologist  has  not  reaped  a 
very  large  harvest  from  the  experiments  of  the  physio¬ 
logist.  Till  quite  recently  the  tide  of  physiological 
opinion  appears  to  have  set  against  any  attempt  to  map 
out  definite  departments  of  mental  activity  in  the  brain. 
The  premature  hypothetical  reasonings  of  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists  no  doubt  served  as  a  warning  to  any  physiologists 
who  may  have  felt  themselves  disposed  to  reattempt  the 
demonstration  of  the  localisation  of  function  in  the 
hemispheres.  The  phrenological  hypothesis,  moreover, 
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was  not  only  wanting  in  an  adequate  support  of  anato¬ 
mical  and  physiological  observation,  but  further  en¬ 
cumbered  itself  with  a  most  unscientihc  psychology.  Its 
division  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  was  well  shown  by 
Professor  Bain,  rested  on  no  sound  psychological  analysis. 
Yet  though  this  early  attempt  to  distribute  the  various 
orders  of  mental  activity  over  definitely  circumscribed 
areas  of  the  brain  surface  was  thus  discredited,  the 
tendencies  of  recent  physiological  research  appear  to  show 
that  it  was  by  no  means  radically  wrong  in  its  principle. 
If  the  particular  psychological  distinctions  as  well  as 
the  definite  localities  of  the  hemispheres  adopted  were 
arbitrarily  selected,  the  idea  of  correlating  certain 
mental  mnctions  with  definite  regions  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  was  not  on  that  account  proved  to  be  un¬ 
scientific.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
most  competent  and  vigorous  of  recent  physiological 
experimenters.  Many  careful  observations  of  circum¬ 
scribed  cerebral  disease  made  it  probable  that  certain 
conscious  arteries  were  dependent  on  special  regions  of 
the  cortex  as  their  centres.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
familiar  pathological  condition  known  as  aphasia  was 
found  (first  of  all  by  Broca)  to  be  associated  with 
disease  in  a  definite  region  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
Such  facts  led  experimenters  on  their  course  of  ob¬ 
servations.  More  particularly,  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in 
Germany,  and  Dr.  Ferrier  in  England,  have  undertaken 
elaborate  series  of  experiments,  which  tend  to  establish 
the  fact  of  localisation  of  mental  function.  Of  the 
author's  own  contribution  to  these  experiments  it  is  the 
special  object  of  the  present  volume  to  give  a  connected 
account.  Some  of  his  researches  have  already  been 
made  known  through  the  reports  of  learned  societies. 
In  the  volume  before  us  they  are  for  the  first  time  made 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Ferrier  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  found  it 
necessary,  in  expounding  the  results  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  to  consider  the 
actions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  general.  And 
we  are  very  glad  that  this  was  so,  for  the  volume  serves 
now  to  give  the  student  a  valuable  outline  of  the  results 
of  the  principal  researches  hitherto  made  on  the  several 
nervous  centres.  The  author  begins  by  presenting  his 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  then  passes  to  the  functions  of  the 
various  parts,  commencing  with  the  lowest  and  simplest 
centres — namely,  those  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  cannot 
here  follow  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  exposition  of  these  func¬ 
tions,  BO  far  as  they  have  been  elucidated  by  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments  of  himself,  as  well  as  of 
other  and  earlier  savants.  The  general  conclusion  to 
which  he  arrives  is  that  all  the  centres  below  the  highest 
g^up,  that  is,  the  cortex  of  the  central  hemispheres, 
have,  as  their  function,  the  combination  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  sensory  impressions  and  movements  in  reflex  or 
automatic  actions,  that  is  to  say,  in  actions  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  consciousness.  Thus,  for  example,  the  cere- 
TOllum,  together  with  the  adjacent  centres,  known  as 
the  pons  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  said  to  be  the 
region  in  which  are  co-ordinated  the  actions  of  equili¬ 
bration,  or  the  balancing  of  the  body,  locomotion,  and  in. 
stinctive  emotional  expression.  The  complex  association  of 
impressions  and  movements  involved  in  what  may  seem 
at  first  sight  so  simple  an  action  as  the  balancing  of  the 
body,  is  well  brought  to  light,  and  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  elaborate  part  played  in 
this  co-ordination  by  impressions  drawn  from  the  sensory 
nerves  which  run  to  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Ferrier  will  no  doubt  be 
thought  by  some  to  have  concluded  somewhat  summarily 
that  the  actions  of  these  lower  centres  are  unaccompanied 
by  consciousness.  He  infers  this,  in  the  case  of  man  at 
least,  from  the  fact  that  a  lesion  of  the  fibrous  tracts 
above  these  centres  (the  crus  cerebri)  is  followed  by 
complete  loss  of  consciousness  of  tactile  sensation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  this  leaves 
open  the  question,  raised  for  example  by  Mr.  Lewes, 
whether  the  lower  nervous  centres  are  not  the  seat  of 
inferior  forms  of  consciousness,  which  do  not  enter 
as  elements  into  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  ego. 


Dr.  Ferrier  would  no  doubt  reply,  that  as  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  of  such  rudimentary  mental  life, 
science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  (question,  and  wo  are 
strongly  inclined  to  approve  of  his  view. 

There  is  one  fact  emphasised  by  Professor  Ferrier 
in  the  relations  of  the  several  nervous  centres,  which 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioDed.  It  is  found  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  removing  successively  the  higher  nervous  centres, 
that  movements  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  properly 
voluntary — for  example,  those  of  locomotion — areoapable 
of  being  executed  through  the  medium  of  the  lower 
centres.  It  is  also  found  that  there  are  great  differences 
among  animals  with  respect  to  this  independence  or 
self-sufficiency  of  the  lower  centres.  It  seems,  according 
to  our  author,  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  the  lower  the 
sti^  of  development  and  decree  of  inteUimnoe  of  the 
animal,  the  more  completely  is  it  capable  of  performing 
these  movements  without  the  help  of  the  oerebrum. 
Thus,  for  example : — 

In  the  rabbit,  the  powers  of  eo-ordinated  locomotion  are  not 
abolished,  either  by  destruction  of  the  corpora  striata  (tha  highest 
motor  centres  below  the  cortex),  or  cortical  centres,  or  both.  In 
the  dog  the  destruction  of  the  corpora  striata  completely,  for  the 
time  at  least,  paralyses  all  the  powers  of  movement,  which  are  only 
partially  and  transiently  affected  by  removal  of  the  corti^l  centres ; 
while  in  the  monkey  and  in  man  the  destruction  of  the  coroora 
etriata  adds  but  litUa  to  the  completeness  of  the  motor  paralysis 
which  results  from  the  extirpation  of  the  cortical  centres.— P.  261. 

This  may,  on  a  hasty  glance,  look  like  a  point  of 
inferiority,  which  must  be  placed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  lower  animals.  But  in  reality  it  is  but  the  other 
sido  of  the  fact  of  the  limitation  of  their  powers  of 
acquisition.  Just  because  in  their  case  habitual  actions 
tend  so  quickly  to  become  unconscious,  and  so  to  release 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  higher  brain-centres, 
it  is  impossible  to  modify^  them  1^  training,  that  is,  in 
obedience  to  new  experiences.  The  relation  between 
the  centres  of  conscious  volition  and  those  of  oo  ordina- 
tion  in  man,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted,  both 
for  the  partial  relief  of  the  former  in  the  routine  actions 
of  every  day,  and  for  the  conscious  regulation  of  action, 
including  these  very  routine  actions,  such  as  locomotion, 
when  they  need  to  be  modified  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  more  special  subject  of 
Dr.  Ferrier's  volume,  the  localisation  of  function  in 
the  hemispheres.  And  first  of  all,  a  word  must  be  said 
as  to  the  method  of  investigation  employed.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  experimented  upon  are  monkeys ;  other 
animals,  as  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  have  been  employed 
to  supplement  the  same.  Dr.  Ferrier,  following,  as  it 
seems  in  many  cases,  a  clue  given  by  pathological  inves¬ 
tigations,  selects  a  partiouW  region  of  the  cerebral 
convolution,  and,  having  exposed  this,  subjects  it  to  an 
electrical  stimulation  slightly  different  in  its  character 
from  that  first  employed  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in 
Germany.  He  finds  in  most  cases  that  certain  definite 
movements  ensue.  He  repeats  bis  experiments  on 
another  subject  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  sequence,  and  further  verifies  his  observations  by 
stimulating  the  analogous  re^on  of  the  hemisphere  of 
an  inferior  animal,  su^  as  a  dog,  rabbit,  or  fish.  These 
experiments  may  be  said  to  give  the  positive  instances 
required.  But  it  is  necessary  to  corroborate  them  by  a 
collation  of  negative  instances,  that  is,  by  investigating 
what  functions  disappear  with  the  destruction  of  this 
particular  region  of  the  cortex.  Dr.  Ferrier  proceeds 
then  to  destroy,  chiefly  by  cautery,  this  particular  area, 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two  series  of  experi¬ 
ments.  L^tly,  he  collects  well-certified  instances  of 
cerebral  disease  in  man,  and  aims  at  proving  the  con¬ 
silience  of  the  result  of  these  observations  with  that  of 
his  experiments.  The  reader  will,  we  thick,  be  ready 
to  admit  that,  if  a  perfect  convergence  can  be  established 
between  these  throe  modes  of  investigation,  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  a  particular  cortical  area  and  the  function 
which  is  called  into  action  by  an  excitation  of  ti^ 
region,  and  which  disappears  or  is  interfered  with  by  its 
destruction  or  injury,  must  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
inference.  And  now  as  to  the  results  reached  by  this 
method.  Dr.  Ferrier  contends  that  these  three  methods 
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It  is  an  interesting  question  to  the  psychological 
student  whether  the  methods  resorted  to  by  Professor 
Ferrier  and  his  coadjutors  are  fitted  to  elucidate  the 
physical  base  of  any  of  the  higher  mental  functions,  so 
far  as  these  are  possessed  by  such  animals  as  the  monkey 
or  the  dog.  The  definite  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author  refer  only  to  those  simple  functions  of  sensation 
and  sense-perception  and  voluntary  movement  which 
are  clearly  manifested  in  the  external  behaviour  of  the 
animal  experimented  upon.  It  is  true  Dr.  Ferrier 
attempts,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  to  fix  the  seat  of 
the  intellectual  function  of  attention  in  the  frontal  lo^s 
of  the  hemispheres.  But  the  data  upon  which  this  in¬ 
ference  is  based  need  to  be  supplemented  by  further 
investigations.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  ideation,  as  recollection  and  imagination,  in¬ 
volve  the  same  cerebral  centres  as  the  sense-impressions 
and  motor  feelings  which  serve  as  their  elements.  Dr. 
Ferrier  appears  to  accept  these  psychological  conjectures, 
and  reasons  with  force  as  to  the  probable  seat  of  these 
intellectual  functions.  Yet  his  experiments  do  not,  so 
far  as  wo  can  see,  afford  any  decisive  evidence  on  these 
points,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  observation 
of  animals,  limited  as  it  is  to  external  signs  of  move¬ 
ment  and  inarticulate  vocal  utterances,  is  to  lead  to  any 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  seat  of  mental  actions  which 
are  largely  internal.  Probably  more  might  be  done  to 
elucidate  the  physical  basis  of  the  simple  emotions,  which 
have  a  sufficiently  definite  external  expression. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  the  many  other 
points  of  interest  discussed  by  Professor  Ferrier  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  We  must  be  content  to 
allude  to  one  of  these,  namely,  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  muscular  sensations  are  connected  with  the  excita¬ 
tion  of  out-going  motor  fibres,  as  Professors  Bain  and 
Wundt  and  others  contend,  or  with  the  action  of 
sensory  fibres  running  inwards  from  the  muscular  and 
the  adjacent  tissues.  Dr.  Ferrier  decides  for  the  latter 
view,  and  succeeds  in  putting  his  case  in  a  plausible  light. 
The  question  is  a  very  nice  one,  and  we  hardly  think 
that  our  author  has  finally  disposed  of  it.  Yet  we  would 
heartily  commend  his  discussion  of  this  as  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  possessing  both  a  physiological  and  a  psychological 
importance,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  who,  if  they 
do  not  object  to  the  mastery  of  a  few  technical  terms 
and  ideas,  will  find  Dr.  Ferrier’s  volume  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  very  readable  book. 


of  research  do  lead  up  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
a  large  number  of  cases.  In  arriving  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  author  has  to  make  an  important  distinc¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  these  localised  centres.  The 
sequence  of  particular  movements  upon  the  excitation  of 
a  given  cortical  area  may  mean  one  of  two  things — 
either  this  regpon  is  a  motor  centre,  from  which 
pass  outwards  the  excitations  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  physical  side  of  conscious  volition,  or  it  is  a  sensory 
and  not  a  motor  tract,  and  the  resulting  movements  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  connexion  between 
this  region  and  the  proper  motor  centres  of  the  move¬ 
ments.  The  only  way  to  resolve  the  doubt  is  by  the 
employment  of  the  second  method,  that  is,  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  particular  region,  and  observing  whether  it  is  a 
sensory  or  a  strictly  motor  function  which  is  destroyed 
or  impaired.  For  example,  the  excitation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  cortical  region,  lying  in  the  superior  and  posterior 
area  of  the  hemisphere,  is  followed  by  movements  of  the 
eyeballs,  together  with  movements  of  the  head,  away 
from  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  operated  on.  It  is 
found,  further,  that  the  destruction  of  this  region  is 
attended  with  loss  of  vision  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is, 
therefore,  concluded  that  the  particular  part  is  a  sensory, 
and  not  a  motor  centre.  By  recognising  and  making 
use  of  this  distinction  between  sensory  and  motor  centres. 
Dr.  Ferrier  succeeds,  as  he  thinks,  in  assigning  definite 
functions  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  cortical  territory, 
namely,  the  median  regions  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
He  fixes  the  motot*  centres  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
this  territory,  and  behind  this  he  maps  out  definite 
sensory  centres,  namely,  those  of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
and  taste,  and  smell,  the  seats  of  the  last  two  being  appa¬ 
rently  not  definitely  separable.  This,  one  must  confess, 
is  a  rich  harvest  of  fac^  from  which  the  psychologist  no 
less  than  the  physiologist  will  be  able  to  profit. 

Yet  though  Dr.  Ferrier’s  researches  appear  to  be  thus 
conducted  on  the  most  careful  plan,  and  though  his 
admirable  exposition  of  his  experiments  and  the  reason¬ 
ings  based  on  them  is  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  com¬ 
plete  confidence,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  accept  them  as 
final.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  conclusions 
reached  are  not  always  home  out  by  the  researches  of 
other  investigators.  Quite  recently,  for  example,  a  new 
method  of  destroying  tho  cortical  substance  has  been 
employed  by  a  German  physiologist  named  Goltz,  and 
the  general  result  of  his  experiments  is  decidedly  un¬ 
favourable  to  so  definite  a  localisation  of  function  as 
that  affirmed  by  Professor  Ferrier.  How  account  for 
these  discrepancies  ?  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  author 
has  effectually  disposed  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
lesions  were  in  no  case  circumscribed  within  the 
regions  defined.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Dr.  Ferrier  has  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
cluded  the  supposition  that  the  electrical  stimulations 
which  produced  the  movements  observed  extended  to 
other  regions  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  other 
regions  may  include  either  the  whole  of  the  real  centre, 
in  which  case  the  supposed  centre  must  be  simply  a 
rogpon  of  conduction,  or  only  a  part  of  the  real  centre, 
in  which  case  the  reputed  centre  is  simply  another 
portion  of  the  true  centre.  The  latter  of  these  two 
objoctioiia  H^)pears  to  ns  to  be  much  more  important 
than  the  former.  That  a  particular  region  of  the  cortex 
is  found  to  be  connected  with  a  given  function,  sensory 
or  motor,  does  not  prove  that  this  function  is  confined 
to  this  area.  In  order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  series  of 
stimulations,  and  to  show  that  the  excitation  of  no  other 
portion  of  the  cortical  substance  is  able  to  call  into 
action  this  same  function.  This  Dr.  Ferrier  can  hardly 
bo  said  to  have  accomplished  as  yet,  and  n<*cordingly  we 
must  wait  for  further  facts  before  we  can  Ij.*  sure  that 
the  author’s  interpretation  of  his  observations  is  the 
correct  one.  These  observations  are  a  real  discovery, 
and  must,  we  have  no  doubt,  prove  fruitful  of  important 
theoretic  results.  It  is  only  a  question  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  a  question  which  is  forced  on  the  student  by  the 
discrepancies  between  the  conclusions  of  different  ex- 
perimonters  already  alluded  to. 


THE  TWO  AMERICAS. 

The  Two  Americas.  An  Account  of  Sport  and  Travel,  with  Notes 
on  Men  and  Manners  in  North  and  South  America.  By  Major 
Sir  Rose  Lambart  Price,  Bart.,  F.R.G.S.  (late  R.M.L.L)  With 
Illustrations.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1877. 

The  only  excuse  in  the  present  day  for  a  book  of 
travels  is  that  the  author  shall  tell  things  better  than 
they  have  been  told  before,  or  describe  the  unknown,  or 
subject  the  known  to  searching  and  enlightened  criticism. 
As  a  litterateur  Sir  Bose  Price  is  not  likely  to  become 
distinguished.  Going  over  old  ground  and  old  water, 
of  course  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  discover 
anything  new.  To  criticism  he  makes  little  pretension, 
for  the  sporting  mind  is  rarely  reflective  or  philosophical. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Rose  Price  has  very  decided  opinions. 
He  says  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  will  a  traveller 
meet  with  more  uniform  kindness  and  hospitality  than  in 
tho  United  States.  He  declares  that  never  in  the  meanest 
ranche  or  most  primitive  mining  camp  did  he  experience 
the  slightest  discourtesy,  and  that  nothing  can  ever 
obliterate  from  his  memory  the  remembrance  of  tho 
unmitigated  good  nature,  hospitality,  and  friendliness  of 
fooling  he  invariably  experienced.  He  thinks  that  tho 
more  America  and  Americans  are  seen,  the  better  both 
are  liked,  and  advises  travellers  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  canvas-back  ducks,  terrapin,  and  Madeira.  He 
has  seen  more  pretty  girls  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  in  any  town  he  ever  was 
in,  and  descants  upon  their  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  and 
taste  in  dress.  Ho  thinks  American  society  sociable, 
charming,  and  delightful,  but  wastes  no  praise  upon  the 
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jeunesse  dorSe  of  New  York,  who  imitAto  English  man¬ 
ners  with  indifferent  snccess,  but  in  a  few  more  genera¬ 
tions  may  become  nearly  as  affected  as  their  models. 
The  baronet-anthor  is  quite  right  in  this  criticism,  and 
if  young  New  Yorkers  want  to  be  respected  by  foreign¬ 
ers  they  will  be  original  rather  than  a  counterfeit  of 
European  coin. 

Sir  Rose  Price  finds  American  shoddy  at  home  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  members  of  the  same  fraternity  abroad, 
and  pronounces  United  States  army  officers  the  best  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  world,  considering  it  impossible  to  do  th  m 
justice  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  consideration,  and  cul¬ 
ture.  He  pays  more  than  a  passing  compliment  to  brave 
General  Custer,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  made  the 
expedition  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life.  Like  most 
Englishmen,  Sir  Rose  Price  fancied  driving  was  a 
British  speciality  until  he  discovered  that  Californian 
drivers  are  “  the  finest  whips  in  creation,”  and  that  it 
is  worth  a  journey  to  California  “  to  learn  what  coaching 
really  is.”  Words  cannot  describe  the  great  valley  of 
the  Yo-Semite,  nor  can  justice  be  done  to  Mormon 
women,  who  are  extremely  ngly  and  shockingly  dressed. 
In  fact.  Sir  Rose  Price  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  frights, 
and  quite  understands  their  “jumping at  polygamy  as  a 
last  chance  of  becoming  entitled  to  even  the  fractional 
part  of  a  husband,  after  failing  to  secure  an  entire  one 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  they  may  have  come 
from.”  The  sportsman  does  not  seem  to  1^  aware  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  unhappy  women  are  British 
subjects,  principally  from  Wales. 

Sir  Rose  Price  believes  that  at  this  period  no  English¬ 
man  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum  begrudges  the  Americans 
their  independence,  or  would  have  them  other  than 
prosperous  and  powerful ;  at  the  same  time  he  has 
nothing  good  to  say  of  republics.  Conservative  to  the 
verge  of  proclaiming  Sir  Charles  Dilke  something  akin 
to  a  traitor.  Sir  ^se  Price  is  pleased  to  find  that 
American  institutions  are  “far  from  perfect,”  and  that  the 
supposititious  virtues  which,  according  to  the  reiterated 
statements  of  leading  English  Radictus,  appertain  to  all 
republics  in  general,  and  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular,  only  exist  in  their  own  over-imaginative  and 
highly- wrought  conceptions  of  a  modern  Utopia,  based 
on  republican  principles.  Sir  Rose  Price’s  hete  noire  is 
universal  suffrage.  What  good,  he  would  like  to  know, 
has  the  already  extended  franchise  done  Great  Britain  ? 
He  could  point  out  many  counties  and  boroughs  which 
would  certainly  be  better  represented  without  it,  while  in 
Ireland  it  has  ended  in  a  fiasco.  “  The  absurdity  of  giving 
a  man  a  thing  he  does  not  want,  and  has  no  use  for,  ought 
to  be  patent  to  the  meanest  comprehension,  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  voters  brought  in  by  the  Reform  Bill  neither 
wanted  a  vote,  or  (bribery  being  pretty  well  checked) 
had  any  use  for  it.”  To  give  a  man  what  he  does 
not  want  and  cannot  use,  is  patent  folly  to  the  meanest 
comprehension  ;  but,  if  nobody  'wanted  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  why  did  a  Conservative  Government 
pass  it  ?  And  if  the  people  have  made  no  good  use  of 
their  votes,  why  do  those  who  have  not  yet  got  what 
they  don’t  want,  and  can’t  use,  ask  for  the  ballot  ?  Has 
it  occurred  to  Sir  Rose  Price,  who,  being  Irish  born, 
ought  to  know  something  about  Ireland,  that  what 
England  calls  ingratitude  is  nothing  but  human  nature  P 
Like  all  people,  the  Irish  have  been  most  depressed 
when  most  humble.  The  lightening  of  their  yoke  has 
brought  about  increased  prosperity,  which  inevitably 
generates  self-respect,  and  a  desire  for  still  greater  free¬ 
dom.  The  right  to  vote  has  made  the  British  masses 
more  manly,  and  has  brought  about  the  demand  for 
universal  education,  without  which  of  course  universal 
suffrage  is  fraught  with  danger. 

“  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,”  continues  Sir  Rose  Price,  “  those  Governments 
based  on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  have  proved 
an  utter  failure.”  Well,  considering  that  Switzerland  is 
singularly  free,  prosperous,  intelligent,  and  peaceful — 
considering  that  the  United  States  have  a  population  of 
44,000,000,  “wonderfully  powerful  and  prosperous,” 
according  to  this  author’s  opinion,  certainly  something 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  system  that  brings  about 


such  extraordinary  results.  It  is  diiingenuous  to  hold 
up  the  quasi-republics  of  South  America  for  inspection, 
and  then  to  declare  that  republican  institutions  are 
more  despotic  than  those  monarchical.  Is  it  priestcraft 
or  is  it  universal  suffrage  that  has  degraded  South 
America  and  Mexico  ?  On  one  page  Sir  Rose  Price 
asserts  that  bigotry  and  superstition  have  undermined 
these  republics,  while  on  another  he  makes  suff'rage 
their  curse.  They  never  were,  and  never  will  be, 
republics,  until  the  Church  ceases  to  be  omnipotent. 
Was  it  universal  suffrage  that  corrupted  Italy  ?  or 
was  it  the  baneful  infiuence  of  Rome  ?  Sir  Rose 
Price  contradicts  himself.  If  the  greatest  republic  is 
truly  great,  if  it  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States 
are  independent  of  the  mother  country,  then  re¬ 
publican  institutions  are  not  a  failure.  The  problems 
forced  upon  the  United  States  for  solution  are  many 
and  serious.  A  nation  obliged  to.  resort  to  arms  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  inherited  virus  of  slavery,  cannot  emerge  from 
that  terrible  ordeal  without  being  scourg^  witn  evils 
inseparable  from  war.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  advis¬ 
able  among  populations  steeped  in  ignorance  and  vice, 
but  universal  suffra^  is  not  responsible  for  the  vile 
principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  the  consequent  cor¬ 
ruption  which  loses  nothing  b^  report ;  nor  is  it  the 
father  of  defects  in  the  American  Constitution,  made 
painfully  evident  by  recent  events.  In  attempting  to 
prove  too  much.  Sir  Rose  Price  has  proved  nothing  but 
the  existence  within  himself  of  prejudices  that  appear  to 
bo  native  and  to  the  manner  born.  However,  Sir  Rose 
Price  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  sportsman,  and  thoso 
portions  of  his  well-printed  and  well-illustrated  book 
which  refer  to  the  labour  he  delights  in,  are  profitable 
reading.  Wo  learn,  for  example,  that  the  alligator  is  as 
easily  slain  as  the  rabbit,  if  only  hit  in  the  right  place. 
That  place  is  not  the  eye,  as  generally  stated,  but  on 
the  same  level,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half 
behind  it,  as  the  brain  in  all  reptiles  lies  far  back  in  the 
head,  almost  joining  the  neck.  Alligators,  too,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  making  a  meal  off  dogs — their 
beau  idSal  of  all  that  is  toothsome.  The  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  salmon  fishing  on  record  was  experienced  bv 
Sir  Rose  Price  at  So^  Springs,  California,  to  whicn 
part  of  the  world  he  invites  ingenuous  youth  that  needs 
the  solace  of  deer,  bear,  and  salmon.  In  Utah  the 
prairie  chicken  shooting  is  as  good  as  the  hungriest  can 
desire.  The  prairie  chicken  belongs  to  the  large  family 
of  grouse.  Sir  Rose  Price  finds  the  bear  not  half  so 
formidable  a  beast  as  he  is  represented,  and  that  killing 
a  tiger  in  the  jungle  is  far  more  dangerous.  A  ball 
properly  placed  will  kill  a  bear  as  easily  as  a  snipe,  and 
it  IS  worth  remembering,  in  taking  a  body  shot  at 
Bruin,  that  his  heart  lies  low.  A  knife-blade  four 
inches  long  can  reach  it.  Sir  Rose  Price  tells  his 
sporting  brethren  that  if  they  want  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  having  their  fingers  blown  off  by  de¬ 
fective  guns,  they  will  carry  the  left  hand  just 
touching  and  parily  enclosing  the  trigger- guard. 
He  calls  the  attention  of  the  War  Office — and  justly — • 
to  the  new  American  bayonet,  “  Rice’s  trowel-nayonet, 
with  the  Chillingworth  attachment.”  It  is  simply  a 
sharp-pointed  strongly-built  trowel,  eleven  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  handle,  and  three  and  a-half  inches  broad ; 
formidable  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  invaluable  for 
throwing  up  cover  rapidly  for  infantry  troops  exposed 
to  fire.  With  it  a  man  can  chop  wood,  build  a  wall, 
bake  a  cake,  and  stab  or  cut  down  an  enemy.  In  ten 
minutes  a  company  can  shelter  themselves  from 
musketry.  Another  useful  American  invention  is  the 
stacking  swivel — a  small  hook  swivel  placed  on  the  upper 
band  of  the  rifle,  weighing  almost  nothing,  and  enabling 
men  to  stack  their  arms  regardless  of  inequality  of 
ground.  Then,  too,  the  American  army-tent  is  much 
larger,  lighter,  and  easier  to  pack  than  the  British  tent. 
Perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  War 
Office  may  hear  oi  all  these  improvements  in  the  art  of 
killing. 

Sir  Rose  Price  went  to  the  Two  Americas  in  Her 
Majesty’s  gunboat,  the  Rocketf  which  ho  indignantly 
calls  “  a  piece  of  rubbish,  neither  fit  for  river  work  nor 
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carving,”  which  includes  to  lesche  or  leach,  for 
to  carve.  In  provincial  English,  to  malahawk  is  to 
carve  awkwardly.  For  the  name  of  a  fowl,  ma, 
substitute  cock,  and*  there  is  the  Scottish  dish  of 
cock-a-leekie.  If  the  explanation  is  correct,  says  Mr, 
Kettner,  it  throws  a  new  light  upon  sauce  madame, 
miching  malicho,  blancmanger,  and  mullagatawny. 
The  author’s  explanation  of  miching  malicho,  generally 
explained  by  an  old  English  word,  mich,  to  lurk,  and  a 
Spanish  word,  malheco,  a  crime,  is  that  “  Marry,  this  is 
miching  malicho,”  is  really  ”  Marry,  this  is  cooking  the 
goose.”  How  malicho  comes  to  be  goose  has  been 
indicated,  and  to  mich,  it  is  suggested,  bore  the 
meaning  of  to  stew  or  simmer,  indications  of  which 
are  found  in  mishmash  and  in  the  German  meischen. 
Blancmanger  is  resolved  by  the  writer  into  Blanc-ma-en- 
sire,  white  fowl  in  syrup,  and  old  receipts  are  quoted  to 
show  that  the  original  blancmanger  was  such  a  prepara> 
tion  of  fowl.  Whether  the  author’s  explanations  will  hold 
water  philologists  must  decide ;  their  ingenuity  is  patent. 

From  these  curious  dissertations  we  pass  to  the 
author’s  theory  of  the  arrangement  of  dinner,  in  preface 
to  which  he  says  that  “  few  English  people  have  a  clear 
idea  what  is  the  difference  between  entries  and  entre¬ 
mets,  and  yet  upon  this  hangs  the  whole  significance  of 
the  French  arrangement  of  dinner,  which  has  certainly 
been  thought  out  with  gp^eat  care,  and  with  the  finest 
artistic  feeling.”  Brillat-Savarin  was  clearly  right  in 
saying  that  the  progress  of  a  dinner  should  be  from  the 
more  substantial  to  the  light  and  delicate  foods.  This 
is  precisely  what  is  not  done  in  an  English  dinner, 
where  we  work  up  by  slow  degrees  to  the  great 
event  of  the  joint.  Note  that  this  joint  is  nearly  always 
a  roast,  and  is  constantly  followed  by  another  roast  of 
game.  According  to  the  French  service,  as  remodelled 
by  Caremo,  the  dinner  is  divided  into  two  courses — the 
fijret  of  entrees,  with  a  joint  to  begin  with; -the  second 
of  entremets,  with  a  roast  to  begin  with.  The  entrees 
include  relev4s,  one  of  which  may  bo  a  fish,  the  other 
an  entree  de  broche,  or  what  the  Englishman  would  call 
a  joint.  The  soup  which,  we  may  observe,  the  great 
Soyer  considered  altogether  a  blunder,  a  fact  of  which 
Mr.  Kettner  makes  no  mention,  is  rather  a  preface  to 
the  dinner  than  any  part  of  it.  Here,  to  serve  as  an 
example  of  Careme’s  method,  is  a  minute  of  a  dinner 
for  February. 

Un  potage^^JjQ  potage  au  c^leri. 

I. 

Vne  grossepUce — La  pi  ice  de  boeuf  a  la  Flamande. 

Deux  entries — l^s  papillotes  de  filets  de  carpo  a  la  Duzelles. 

Les  perdroaux  k  la  Pirigord. 


ocean  passage.”  In  a  dead  calm  her  speed  was  three 
knots  an  hour.  A  perfect  gale  never  induced  her  to  go 
over  five  knots.  A  battering  charge  from  the  7-inch 
gpin  invariably  tore  up  everything  about  it,  and  rapid 
successive  firing,  in  the  event  of  bombardment,  would 
be  impossible.  Sir  Rose  Price  pronounces  the  Socket 
and  all  her  class  a  total  failure,  which  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  intelligence,  considering  that  gunboats  are  the 
most  necessary  of  all  vessels  in  time  of  war.  If  iron- 
clads  persist  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
gunboats  won’t  go  at  all,  how  much  longer  will  Britannia 
continue  to  rule  the  waves  ?  We  present  this  conun¬ 
drum  to  the  Admiralty,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 


Ln  plat  de  rot — Le  cnapon  an  creseon. 

Deux  entremets — Les  oeufs  a  la  Daaphine. 

La  gel4e  de  fraises  (conserve). 

Dour  extra — Les  darioles  a  Torange. 

Dariole,  by  the  way,  is  an  obscure  word,  which  the 
author,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  makes  out  to  be  none 
other  than  Daroyal,  a  maid  of  honour.  Another  word 
of  which  the  writer  gives  a  more  simple  explanation,  is 
**  grog,”  which  he  refers  to  a  certain  admiral,  who  was 
called  ”  Old  Grog,”  from  his  wearing  a  grogran,  or 
gros-grain  cloak,  and  who  was  the  first  to  serve  out  rum- 
and-water  to  his  sailors. 

In  dealing  with  matters  of  everyday  cookery,  the 
author  writes  with  much  clearness,  and  much  to  the 
point.  His  directions  for  grills  are  admirable,  and  so 
are  the  receipts  given  for  preparing  eggs,  in  which 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  difference 
between  buttered  and  scrambled  eggs,  things  too  often 
confounded.  The  ‘  Book  of  the  Table  ’  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  thinking 
that  eating  is  not  beneath  notice. 


THE  NILE. 

A  7  housand  Miles  up  the  Nile,  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  London: 
Longmans. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Miss  Edwards’  took,  no  one  can 
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refuse  to  acknowledge  its  many  outward  adornments. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  best  illustrated,  and  in  a 
physical  sense  one  of  the  heaviest  books  of  a  like  kind 
which  have  come  into  onr  hands.  But  it  is  only  on  that 
account  the  more  apt  to  raise  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of 
the  reviewer.  Unless  he  is  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  mortals,  he  rather  resents  the  appearance  in  the 
domain  of  literature  of  these  Editions  de  luxe.  In  real 
life  we  do  not  generally  find  those  clothed  in  soft  raiment 
furnished  very  liberally  within,  and  in  the  world  of 
books  it  is  not  prudent  to  trick  out  our  brain-children 
too^  gorgeously ;  a  certain  solid  decency  of  apparel  is 
their  most  becoming  garb.  Those  who  step  beyond 
this  show  either  an  unwise  indifference  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  or  else  an  unwarrantably  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  thoughts  they  have  en¬ 
shrined.  *  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,*  however, 
clears  itself  from  most  of  these  suspicions.  It  is  not 
amateurish  in  the  sense  of  being  slovenly  and  self- 
satisfied  ;  and  it  is  amateurish  in  the  sense  of  having 
been  written  by  one  who  has  a  genuine  love  for  all  she 
has  seen  and  learnt,  a  genuine  delight  in  Bgypt,  old  and 
new,  and  a  still  more  important  faculty  for  sharing  her 
pleasure  with  the  reader. 

Probably  more  people  have  some  idea  of  the  history  of 
®&yp^  than  of  its  monuments,  and  this  although  the  Nile 
is  each  year  receiving  a  larger  influx  of  English  tourists. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  most  of  these,  all  temples  and 
all  pyramids  are  pretty  much  the  same,  a  building  of 
the  Ptolemaic  age,  not  practically  distinguishable  from 
one  of  Ramses  the  Great ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  peculiarly 
conservative  nature  of  Egyptian  art  that  the  changes 
wrought  in  it  by  twelve  hundred  years  are  less  marked 
than  those  which  in  another  country  would  be  effected  in 
a  quarter  of  that  time.  And  then,  again,  as  there  is  only 
one  route  for  the  traveller,  up  the  Nile  and  down  again, 
he  must  take  things  just  as  they  come,  and  be  contented 
to  return  with  a  sufficiently  vague  general  impression  of 
what  he  has  seen,  and  a  tolerably  firm  inward  conviction 
that  all  Pharaohs  and  all  temples  are  pretty  much  the 
same.  As  Miss  Edwards  says,  most  travellers  increase 
their  difficulties’  by  taking  the  monuments  in  the  wrong 
order.  The  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  and 
not  to  push  his  return  journey  until  late,  when  the  Nile 
may  have  sunk  too  low  for  navigation,  induces  him  to 
hurry  past  the  monuments  at  first,  and  only  visit  them 
on  his  return  journey  to  Cairo,  whereas  the  “  course  of 
history  flows  against  the  stream.’* 

Another  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  student  is 
the  uncertainty  of  Egyptian  chronology.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  realise  in  any  practical  way  the  immense 
epochs  over  which  this  history  extends,  especially  where 
life  seems  to  stand  so  still,  and  so  few  salient  points  are 
left  to  mark  the  flight  of  ages,  but  it  becomes  harder  still 
when  we  are  so  uncertain  of  onr  dates  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  has  to  hover  vaguely  between  two  extremes,  which 
are  separated  very  likely  by  something  like  a  distonce  of 
a  thousand  years.  As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  the 
Egyptians  had  no  definite  starting-point  for  their  dates — 
no  Olympiad,  no  annua  urbia  conditoa — but  always  dated 
by  the  year  of  the  reigning  monarch.  But  they  had 
cycles  marked  by  the  period  it  took  for  their  year — the 
vague  year  of  365  days — to  come  into  correspondence 
with  their  sidereal  year.  Of  course,  we  have  to  correct 
our  vague  year  by  adding  one  day  more  in  every  four ; 
but  for  this,  the  rising  of  any  given  star  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  would  fall  one  day  later  in  every  four 
years,  and  a  whole  cycle  would  be  completed  in  every 
1,460,  or,  in  fact,  1,461  years.  But  the  Egyptians  did 
not  in  the  first  place  note  the  rising  of  their  star 
(Sothis)  exactly  in  conjunction  with  the  sun’s  last  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  an  hour  later ;  moreover,  we  have  to  allow 
for  probable  inaccuracies  of  observation,  especially  at 
the  more  remote  periods,  and  for  differences  of  observa¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  different  latitudes ;  and  worse 
than  all,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that,  during  the 
whole  month,  the  first  day  on  which  Sothis  rose  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun,  he  is  spoken  of  as  doing  so  every 
day-  This  is,  of  course,  enough  to  account  for  almost 
any  discrepancies  of  calculation.  At  the  same  time;  the 


opinion  of  scientific  men  seems  verging  towards  a  chro¬ 
nology  which  would  place  Menes  or  Mena,  the  earliest 
recorded  king,  at  nearly  4000  b.c.  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
M.  Chabas  has  recently  discovered  some  important  data 
which  tend  to  confirm  this  attribution.  Menes  is  the 
traditional  builder  of  Men-nefer  (the  pleasant  dwelling) 
or  Memphis ;  but  for  actual  remains  of  Egvptian  kings 
we  have  to  descend  somewhat  later  in  history.  The 
oldest  monument  in  Egypt,  perhaps  the  earliest  built 
monument  in  the  world,  is  the  great  pyramid  of 
Sakkareh,  which  Miss  Edwards  speaks  of  as  tne  pyramid 
of  Onenephos,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
though  its  attribution  is  ve^  uncertain.  Some  five  or 
six  hundred  years  after  Onenephes  we  come  to  the 
Great  Pyramid,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  (Khufu),  and 
to  those  of  Chephren  (Shafra)  and  Myoerinus  (Men- 
kara).  These  are  the  single  objects  which  no  traveller 
in  E^pt  fails  to  see,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pect^  that  Miss  Edwards  would  find  anything  very 
striking  to  say  about  them,  nor  would  the  time  at  her 
disposal  admit  of  her  giving  a  thorough  study  to  the 
lesser  monuments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
for  these  alone  might  occupy  more  than  one  winter 
spent  in  Egypt;  this  period,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  represents  a  sort  of  Minoan  era  of 
Egjrptian  history.  The  builders  of  the  pyramids  are  to 
the  days  of  the  greatest  temple  builders  very  much  what 
the  old  Pelasgians  were  in  the  imagination  of  the  . 
Hellenes — what  the  builders  of 

the  far-famod  hold 
Filed  by  the  hande  of  giants 
For  god-like  kings  of  old 

were  to  the  Romans.  And  their  monuments  to  a  great 
extent  confirm  this  picture  of  a  golden  era.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  are  full  of  pictures  of  domestic  life,  of  the  life  of  a 
great,  calm,  slowly-moving  civilisation.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  came  a  period  of  disturbance ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  began  a  long  era  of  decline. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  dynasties  there  are 
almost  no  monuments.  With  the  eleventh  begins 
what  is  called  the  Theban  Empire,  the  middle  age  of 
Egyptian  history,  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  at  Thebes. 
Miss  Edwards  does  not  say  much  about  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  period,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
probably  the  tombs  at  Beni-Hassan.  Certainly  the 
most  interesting  and  most  important  chapters  of  her 
book  are  those  in  which  she  describes  the  buildings  of 
Ramses  II.  (nineteenth  dynasty),  the  most  celebrated 
king  of  the  New  Empire,  the  builder,  par  eaicellcnce, 
among  all  the  kings  since  the  pyramid  builders.  As 
the  course  of  the  stream,  whether  followed  up  or  down, 
does  not  follow  the  flight  of  time,  we  cannot,  if  we  want 
to  study  the  buildings  in  consecutive  order,  follow  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  writer’s  chapters.  Between  the  temple 
of  Karnak,  the  Ramesseum,  and  the  other  Theban  re¬ 
mains  of  Ramses,  and  Ihe  next  most  important  to  these, 
the  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  we  meet  with  the  temple  of 
Philee,  belonging  to  the  Ptolemaic  period,  which  onght  to 
be  put  quite  out  of  our  heads  while  we  are  dealing  with 
the  architecture  of  some  twelve  hundred  years  earlier.  So 
that  the  reader  would  do  well,  after  reading  the  eighth 
chapter,  which  describes  the  writer’s  first  view  of  Thebes, 
to  pass  on  to  the  twenty-first,  which  enlarges  upon  the 
same  subject  on  the  return  journey,  and  then  to  read 
the  three  chapters  of  Aboo  Simbel  (the  fifteenth,  six¬ 
teenth,  and  eighteenth).  Almost  everybody  knows 
something  of  Ramses  II.,  if  only  under  the  name  of 
Osymandias,  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  him,  and  the 
account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  his  colossal  statue.  The 
statue— the  largest  statue  ever  made,  weighing,  when 
perfect,  as  has  been  estimated,  887  tons,  and  hewn  out 
of  the  hardest  granite — still  lies  “  mined  almost  beyond 
recognition,”  on  the  floor  of  the  Ramesseum.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  vaunting  inscription  which  Diodoras 
records—**  My  name  is  Osymandias,  King  of  Kings.  If 
anyone  would  know  how  great  I  am  and  where  I  lie,  let 
him  excel  me  in  any  of  my  works,”  or  as  Shelley  puts 
it— 

My  name  is  Osymandias,  King  of  Kings. 

Look  at  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair— 
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never  exisfced  save  in  the  brain  of  the  Sicilian  moralist, 
or  of  the  earlier  writers  from  whom  he  copied  it, 
the  real  inscription  being  no  more  than  the  style  and 
titles  of  Ramses,  such  as  they  are  fonnd  over  and  over 
again  on  eveiy  building  which  he  erected — “  Ra  (snn) 
strong  in  truth,  approved  of  Ra,  son  of  Ba,  beloved  of 
Ammon.” 

At  Aboo  Simbel,  Miss  Edwards*  party  were  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  small  shrine,  or,  as  they  snppose  it 
to  have  been,  a  library  adjacent  to  the  great  temple.  It 
was  completely  buried  in  the  sand,  an  effect,  as  the 
writer  supposes,  of  an  earthquake  which  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Ramses.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  that  the  inscriptions  and  paintings  have 
been  preserved  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  freshness. 
We  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  arch eaologi cal  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book,  though  these  form  by  no  means 
the  largest  portion  of  the  volume.  A  great  deal  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  scenery  and  of  the  natives. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  Egypt  is  becoming  such  a 
familiar  resort  of  travellers,  and  especially  of  painters, 
that  its  mere  external  aspects  are  pretty  well  known. 
As  every  frequenter  of  the  Royal  Academy  must  by  this 
time  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Egypt  the  sun 
never  does  anything  else  but  set,  he  will  not  be  sur- 

E vised  to  find  that  these  sunsets' call  forth  our  author’s 
ighest  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  characters,  the  go¬ 
vernors,  dervishes,  the  fellahs,  are  described  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  novelist,  but  there  are  few  of 
these  descriptions  which  a  good-natured  reviewer 
would  feel  disposed  to  extract.  Miss  Edwards  adopts 
and  even  exaggerates  the  facetious  style  which 
is  considered  so  appropriate  to  books  of  travel. 
This  would  be  pardonable  enough  were  the  book 
merely  a  book  of  travels ;  it  is  one  at  any  rate  which 
any  reader  of  Miss  Edwards’s  novels  might  expect.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  antiquarian  portion,  we  think  we  see 
how  this  sort  of  nonchalance  is  meant  to  serve  a  definite 
end.  Like  a  woman,  the  writer  is  at  once  afraid  of 
appearing  too  learned,  and  yet  anxious  to  make  a  dis¬ 
play  of  her  acquirements.  She  thus  adopts  a  flippant, 
offhand  stylo,  partly  in  order  to  show  an  ea.sy 
familiarity  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  partly,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  to  shield  herself  from  the  consequences  of  mistakes 
in  her  archmology.  “As  a  woman,”  she  seems  to  say, 
“  I  don’t  pretend  to  the  dry  learning  of  a  pedant,  but 
still - ’’ ;  and  then  she  deluges  the  reader  with  tech¬ 

nical  terms,  as  if  she  had  been  buried  in  them  all  her 
life.  Anybody  who  remembers  how  the  Daily  Telegraph 
used  to  write  about  the  discoveries  of  poor  George 
Smith — whom  the  “  lions  ”  used  playfully  to  call  “  the 
^lagi  ” — will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  we  mean. 
In  both  cases  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  a  desire  to  make 
the  very  most  of  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  which,  even 
in  Miss  Edwards’  case,  is  not  always  fully  digested,  and 
is  of  course  generally  gained  at  second  hand.  In  the 
present  instance,  this  fault  mars  the  usefulness  of  an 
other>vise  excellent  book. 


BALZAC’S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cortetpondanct  deH.de  Laltao:  1819-1850.  2  tom.  Paris: 

L6vy. 

The  complete  edition  of  Balzac’s  writings  is  at  length 
fitly  terminated  by  two  volumes  of  letters  serving  as  an 
appropriate  commentary  on  an  infinitely  varied  text,  and 
which  no  reader  will  deem  either  too  trivial  or  too 
numerous.  Their  inequality  in  interest  and  value  arises 
partly  from  the  variety  of  subject  incidental  to  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  correspondence,  but  still  more  from  the  fact  that 
while  half  the  collection  brings  light  to  obscurity,  the 
other  only  adds  light  to  light.  Some  of  the  more 
exceptional  features  of  Balzac’s  character  were  already 

Eublic  property,  and  have,  indeed,  been  illustrated  by 
is  sister,  Mme.  de  Surville,  in  a  volume  compiled  princi¬ 
pally  from  a  portion  of  these  very  letters.  We  knew 
much  about  the  idealism  of  the  great  realist,  the  fantastic 
extravagance  of  hio  aspirations  and  projects  strangely 
associate  with  the  monastic  seclusion  and  self-denial 


of  his  actual  existence,  his  Oriental  visions  of  opulence 
and  puissance  in  the  very  jaws  of  financial  min.  This 
phase  of  his  nature  receives  ample  illustration  in  these 

Eages.  Along  with  it,  however,  there  have  always  been 
ints  and  glimpses  of  something  quite  different,  of  a 
pure,  fervent,  almost  mystical  devotion  to  a  good  genius 
m  the  background,  the  lady  who  ultimately  became  his 
wife.  This  chapter  of  the  romancer’s  own  romance  is 
now  revealed  —  imperfectly,  for  Countess  Hanska’s 
letters  are  not  published,  and  a  large  portion  of  Balzac’s 
are  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Enough  have,  nevertheless,  been  preserved  to 
pourtray  Balzac’s  character  on  the  side  of  the  affections, 
and  the  result  must  be  to  endear  him  to  those  by  whom 
he  has  hitherto  been  merely  admired,  who  can  now  for 
the  first  time  recognise  the  personal  application  of  the 
fine  saying  with  which  George  Sand  prefaced  his  col¬ 
lected  writings  : — “  Dire  d’un  homme  de  genie  qu’il 
6tait  essentiellement  bon,  e’est  le  plus  grand  41oge  que 
je  sache  faire.”  As  eagerly  enthusiastic  in  his  attach¬ 
ments  as  in  bis  literary  enterprises  and  financial  adven¬ 
tures,  he  exhibits  the  really  touching  spectacle  of  the 
childlike  confidingness  of  a  great  genius,  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  commission  of  his  happiness  into  the  hands  of 
another,  of  a  passion  for  a  superior  in  rank  and  fortune 
miraculously  exempt  from  any  taint  of  self-interest,  and 
plainly  prompted  by  the  craving  of  a  genial  nature  for 
comprehension  and  sympathy.  Balzac  has  well  earned 
a  pl^e  upon  that  roll  of  famous  lovers  where  Dante  and 
Petrarch  are  inscribed,  and  this  place  will  be  in  a 
manner  unique,  in  virtue  of  a  childlike  naivete  about  the 
manifestations  of  his  affection,  to  which  we  are  unable 
to  suggest  any  parallel.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  ho 
only  seems  fully  at  ease  when  writing  to  a  woman  ;  his 
letters  to  such  female  friends  as  Mme.  Carraud  far 
surpass  in  ease  and  freedom  those  addressed  to  his  cele¬ 
brated  literary  confreres,  and  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  same  frank  simplicity  of  good  fellowship  and  trans¬ 
parent  purity  of  sentiment. 

Foremost  among  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Balzac’s 
devotion  to  Mme.  Hanska  are  its  semi-filial  character, 
its  alliance  of  profound  veneration  with  the  thirst  for 
sympathy  from  an  intellectual  equal,  as  he  deemed  her ; 
its  almost  complete  dissociation  from  sensuous  impres¬ 
sions  ;  most  characteristic  of  all,  its  connexion  with  his 
still  more  absorbing  devotion  to  his  own  litei’ary  mission 
and  celebrity.  It  was  not  wholly  unique  in  his  life ;  his 
early  years  of  struggle  had  been  cheered  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  encouragement  of  Mme.  de  Bemy,  and  according 
to  his  own  asseveration,  the  visits  of  a  mysterious  duchess, 
who  may,  perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  an  ideal  type  or 
parable.  His  acquaintance  with  Mme.  Hanska  com¬ 
menced  in  1833  with  a  letter  from  her,  of  which  he 
frequently  speaks  with  transport,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  console  him  for  the  cold  reception 
of  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  ‘  Le  Medecin  de 
Campagne.’  The  intimacy  with  a  man  of  letters  could 
hardly  begin  under  more  promising  auguries.  A  cynic 
might  further  enumerate  among  auspicious  omens  the 
circumstances  of  the  lady’s  married  estate,  of  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Russia,  and  of  her  having  rarely  seen  Balzac 
nntil  after  her  husband’s  death,  or  for  some  time  subse¬ 
quently.  These  conditions  certainly  served  to  invest 
her  with  the  halo  which  belongs  to  the  unattainable, 
and  the  constancy  of  Balzac’s  attachment  attests  his 
capacity  for  allegiance  to  an  ideal.  She  could  hardly 
have  been  more  to  him  under  the  circumstances ;  the 
amari  aliquid  involved  in  the  situation  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  present  to  his  mind  when  he  exclaimed _ 

Je  n  ai  jjimais  vu  de  lirre  oil  I’amour  heureux,  I’amonr  satisfait 
ait  d^peiut.  .  .  .  Dieu,  qui  a  cr44  I’amour  avec  Thumanit^, 

1  a  soul  sans  doute  conipris,  car  nulle  de  ses  creatures  n’a  d^rit  a 
mon^  gro  les  Elegies,  Ics  funtaisies  et  les  poenics  de  cetto  divine 
passion  dont  cbacuu  parlo  et  que  si  peu  ont  connue. 

At  times,  however,  and  especially  after  a  visit  to  hio 
Egeria,  then  a  ^  widow,  Balzac’s  submissive,  almost 
religious,  adoration  assumes  a  deeper  tint  of  mortal 
passion : — 

Si  le  bonheur  pour  une  femme  est  de  se  savoir  unique  dans  un 
coeur,  seule,  le  remplissant  d’une  mani^e  indispensable,  siire  de 
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ravoniier  dans  I'intelligenee  d’un  homme  comme  sa  lumiire,  siire 
d*6tre  son  sang,  d’animer  chaqne  battoment  du  coear,  do  viTre  dans 
sa  pens^e  comme  la  substance  mdme  de  cette  pen^,  et  ayant  la 
certitude  qu’il  en  sera  toujours  et  toajours  ainsi ;  eh  bien,  ch^re 
souveraine  de  mon  4me,  tous  ponves  tous  dire  heureuse,  et  heureuse 
Hnza  brama,  car  tel  je  serai^iwur  tous  jusqa’4  la  mort 

With  all  this  fervour  of  worship,  there  is  for  a  very 
long  time  no  more  hint  of  matrimony  than  suspicion  of 
any  illicit  connexion.  Balzac,  on  the  contrary,  fre¬ 
quently  avows  his  readiness  to  contract,  a  ma/nage  de 
convenance  with  any  suitable  person,  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  style  so  peculiarly  French,  and  so  revolting  to 
English  notions  of  delicacy  and  self-respect.  These  sug¬ 
gestions,  however,  never  occur  in  his  letters  to  Mme. 
Hanska,  although  he  keeps  her  fully  acquainted  with  the 
gigantic  burden  of  his  embarrassments,  and  his  no  less 
gigantic  efforts  to  disentangle  himself.  Retrenchment 
and  ordinary  prudence  are  not  named  among  his  re- 
Bonrces  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  apply  customary 
rules  to  the  case  of  one  who  lived  like  an  anchorite  in 
the  midst  of  a  dazzling  mirage  of  opulence,  denying  him¬ 
self  the  simplest  indulgences  while  squander!^  fabulous 
sums  in  the  gratification  of  ideal  wants.  There  was 
nothing  vulgar  or  ignoble  in  the  colossal  extravagance 
never  prompted  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  resulting 
from  the  craving  to  realise  in  some  sort  the  reveries  of 
an  imagination  equally  colossal.  Another  apology  is 
eloquently  propounded  by  himself : — 

Quand,  nuit  et  jour,  mee  forces  et  met  facultit  tout  tenduet  i  in- 
venter,  4  4crire,  4  rendre,  4  peindre,  4  me  souvenir ;  quand  je  suis  4 
parconrir,  d’une  aile  leote  et  p4nible,  touvent  blesa^e,  les  campagnes 
morales  de  la  creation  litt4raire,  comment  puisrje  4tre  en  mdme 
temps  sur  le  terrain  des  matirialit^s  ?  Pour  ne  pas  4tre  tromp4 
dans  la  vie,  dans  les  amours,  dans  les  amities,  dans  les  affiiires,  dans 
les  relations  de  toute  esp4ce,  cb4re  comtesse  recluse  et  solitaire,  il 
fant  ne  fiure  que  cels ;  il  faut  6tre  purement  et  si  mplement  financier, 
homme  du  monde,  homme  d’affaires ;  certes,  je  vois  bien  que  Ton 
me  trompe  et  que  Ton  va  me  tromper,  que  tel  nomme  me  trahit  on 
me  trahira,  ou  s’en  ira  apris  m’avoir  emport4  quelque  chose  de  ma 
laine ;  mais,  au  moment  o4  je  le  pressens,  le  pr4vois,  ou  le  sais,  il 
faut  aller  se  battre  ailleurs :  je  le  vois  quand  je  suis  emport4  par  la 
n4ceesit4  du  moment,  par  une  oeuvre  qui  presse,  par  an  travail  qui 
serait  perdu  si  je  ne  I’achevais.  Pachtre  souvent  une  chaumitre  4 
la  lueur  d’une  de  mes  maisons  qui  brfile. 

Within  two  months  after  penning  these  sagacious  ob¬ 
servations,  Balzac,  a  very  Charles  the  Second  as  re¬ 
spected  the  antithesis  between  his  sayings  and  his  doings, 
was  for  the  fiftieth  time  attempting  **  un  coup  d4sesper^ 
pour  en  finir  avec  ce  perp4tuel  debat  entre  la  fortune  et 
moi.”  This  was  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Sardinia 
in  quest  of  the  silver  supposed  to  be  separable  from  the 
refuse  of  ancient  Roman  mines — a  project  not  rashly  to 
be  pronounced  preposterous,  since  it  appears  that  a 
company  is  at  this  moment  carrying  it  into  effect  with 
tolerable  success  in  the  deserted  Athenian  mines  of 
Lanrium ;  but  which  yielded  Balzac  nothing  save  fruitless 
trouble  and  vexation.  It  has,  however,  served  to  enrich 
these  volumes  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  African 
savagery  and  squalor  of  the  Sardinia  of  1838,  and  the 
discovery,  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  verify,  of 
Napoleon’s  narrow  escape  from  being  hanged  by  a  Cor¬ 
sican  mob  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  Ten  years  later, 
he  undertook  a  more  distant,  more  protracted  and  hap¬ 
pier  expedition  to  the  home  of  his  adored  Countess  in 
the  Ukraine.  Mme.  Hanska’s  daughter  was  by  this 
time  espoused  to  a  young  Polish  nobleman,  whoso  taste 
for  entomology  affords  Balzac  subject  for  continual 
banter.  Both  the  young  people  received  him  with  the 
utmost  cordiality.  He  Imd  become  conditionally  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mme.  Hanska  two  years  previously ;  and  the 
idea  that  the  family  trio  might  Income  a  quartette 
seems  now  to  have  received  the  full  assent  of  all  parties. 
Reasonable  cause  or  just  impediment  there  was  none ; 
but  obstacles  imperfectly  explained,  probably  arising 
from  Balzac's  quality  as  a  foreigner,  protracted  the  affair 
until  it  was  almost  t<M)  late.  Balzac,  who  had  long  been 
Buffering  from  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occasioned 
by  excessive  toil,  was  united  to  Mme.  Hanska  in  May, 
1850,  and  slowly  dragged  himself  back  to  Paris  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  the  following  August. 

Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  numerous  other  interest¬ 
ing  points  in  this  most  interesting  correspondence — 


Fly  onirard  o’er  the  ripeniDg  vines. 

Make  for  the  mountains  in  the  distance; 
Rest  there  among  the  whispering  pines : 

You,  who  have  braved  the  Alps  resistance. 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  Apennines, 


Mr,  Browne,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  fond  of  that  difficult  feat 
in  Bnglisb,  the  doable  rhjme.  His  best  pieces,  indeed, 
are  those  in  which  the  mechanical  apparatus  presents 
most  opposition.  This  is  a  good  sign  in  a  versifier.  In 
** The  doldsmith  and  his  Daughter,”  heaves  us  a  very 
good  study  in  terxa  rima.  We  find  in  his  tone  of  mind 
a  recurrenoe  to  the  spirit  of  chivalric  romance  which 
was  so  rampant  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
which  is  now  completely  out  of  vog^e,  even  in  Germany. 

Count  Riol’s  Repentance  ”  and  ”  Castle  Herzstein  ** 
are  examples  of  this  spirit.  Among  these,  and  some 
distinctly  elegiac  pieces,  there  are  scattered  certain  vers 
de  sociMS  that  seem  a  little  out  of  place.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  author  has  any  very  distinct  talent  in  this 
line,  and  yet  such  verses  as  these,  from  **  A  Game  of 
CSiess,”  go  far  to  stultify  our  judgment. 

The  troops  f  marshalled  for  the, fight, 

!  I  set  them  wrong,  she  set  them  right, 

^  ‘  With  Sliver  laughter. 

We  fiercely  met  with  weapons  drawn, 
i  ~  -  Thirsting  fi>r  blood — she  moved  a  pawn. 

And  I  one  after. 

Her  fingers  were  her  officers ; 

.  "  Ten  rosebuds  that  had  won  their  spurs 

’  In  ehess'board  battle. 

I  ^  fftr  red  Um  ioere  her  bugle-men ; 

'  How  could  I  think  of  tactics,  when 
They  chose  to  prattle. 

The  line  we  have  italicised  is  worthy  of  Suckling  or 
Lovelace  at  his  best.  Before  leaving  Mr.  Browne  we 
must,  however,  deliver  a  protest  against  the  poem  called 
**  A  Christmas  Rose,*'  which  might  have  b^n  written 
by  Mr.  Ashby- Sterry,  and  which  is  the  only  blot  against 
gtK>d  taste  in  a  very  pleasant  volume. 

ffandhooJc  to  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in 
the  British  Musett/ni,  With  Introdnction  and  Notices  of 
varions  Schools.  By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department 
of  Prints  and  Drawing.  (George  Bell.) — The  special 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Fagan’s  handbook  are  simplicity 
and  utility.  The  praise  accorded  to  the  late  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock’s  official  papers  is  its  due,  “  nothing  saperfluous 
and  nothing  wanting.”  It  has  a  list  of  all  the  more 
eminent  artists,  whether  original  designers  or  engravers, 
represented  in  the  national  collection ;  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  each,  and  a  concise  yet  adequate 
notice  of  a  few  of  his  representative  works;  a  rapid  apertpi 
of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  each  school ;  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  regulations  of  the  Print  Room  ;  and,  most 
useful  of  all,  a  full  bibliography.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  better  adapted  to  commnnicate  a  salutary 
impnlM  to  the  intelligent  study  of  this  branch  of  art, 
anu  to  help  the  student  over  the  difficulties  incident  to 
a  study  where  practical  experience  is  almost  as  essential 
as  natural  gift. 

A  Manual  of  the  historical  Development  of  Art,  By  G. 
Zerffi.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogne.) — Early  in  this  work 
will  be  found  the  sentence  “  Though  art,  like  all  the  in¬ 
ventions,  took  its  origin  in  want  and  necessity,  the 
utilitarian  spirit  is  the  very  bane  of  art,  for  art  flourishes 
only  under  the  influence  of  the  very  highest  intellectual 
culture.”  The  author  underlines  the  word  utilitarian 
as  if  to  enforce  attention  to  his  utter  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Moreover,  thronghout  the 
work,  a  work  on  art,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made 
of  Ruskin ;  still  stranger,  no  allusion  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  art-critics,  Lessing.  When,  in  spite  of  such 
mnlts  as  this,  wo  add  that  the  work  is  still  worth  read-  j 
ing,  we  give  it  considerable  praise.  | 

The  Witness  of  Art.  By  Wyke  Bayliss.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  art,  and 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  has  not  helped  us  mnch  by  telling  us 
that  it  ”  is  one  of  the  highest  means  of  culture  we  possess 
~it  is  the  king’s  message  to  ns  about  the  beautiful.” 
Goethe’s  obrorvation  that  the  beautiful  is  higher  than 
the  good,  with  John  Stuart  Mill’s  explanation,  that  it 
IS  so  becanso  it  is  the  good  made  perfect— these  are  at 
l^t  things  tangible,  but  when  we  come  to  the  king  and 
ms  message,  we^  have  Ruskinism  without  its  meaning. 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  has  evidently  a  genuine  admiration 


for  art  and  the  beautiful,  and  he  tells  us  so  in  a  very 
agreeable  way,  at  which  we  are  very  mnch  pleased.  But 
this  is  all.  Mr.  Bayliss  takes  the  story  of  ”  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,”  as  a  thread  on  which  to  string  his  opinions 
and  ideas,  illustrates  the  story  allegorically  with  words 
and  sentences,  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane  illustrates  it  prac¬ 
tically  with  pencil  and  paintbrush,  and  if  we  prefer  Mr. 
Crane’s  delineation  it  is  not  for  the  difference  in  treat¬ 
ment,  but  because  we  consider  it  a  higher  artistic  work. 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  has  raised  in  the  columns  of  tbs 
Standard  some  little  controversy  about  a  review  of  hifi 
book.  This  was  a  mistake. 

A  Book  on  Building.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.)- — It  is  a  pity  perhaps  tb^ 
architects  so  frequently  write  more  to  point  out  where 
and  in  what  wise  other  folk  have  gfone  wrong^  in  their 
theories  or  their  practice  than  to  show  the  right  roftd 
themselves.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  however,  writing  M 
an  experienced  amateur,  does,  or  tries  to  do,  both,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  success ;  and  his  volume  will  -be 
of  use  and  interest  to  all  wha  in  any  way  are  connected 
with  or  interested  in  architecture.  Bonnd  to  no  special 
school,  he  is  always  ready  to  enter  the  lists,  oont^ts  a 
point  with  Viollet-le-Duc  himself,  but  his  book  is  botli 
readable  and  valuable.  The  portion  devoted  to 
Great  Pyramid  will  be  interesting  to  any  who  have  read 
Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth’s  book  on  the  same  subject. 

historical  and  Architectural  Sketches,  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — This  volume  of  re¬ 
prints  of  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the 
Saturday  BevieWf  of  one  PaXl  Mall  article,  and  of  one 
that  appears  for  the  first  time,  will  be  welcome  to  ^ 
who  admire  Mr.  Freeman’s  style  and  are  interested  in 
Italian  architecture.  Those  who  know  Italy  will  re¬ 
trace  their  steps  with  delight  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  com-^ 
pany,  and  find  him  a  most  interesting  guide  and  in¬ 
structor,  not  merely  in  the  architecture  but  in  the 
history  of  the  various  Italian  towns  that  he  deals  with. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  volume  are  the 
illustrations,  twenty-two  in  number,  from  the  author’s 
own  pencil.  These  Mr.  Freeman  modestly  designates  “  an 
experiment,”  but  they  must  be  regarded  as  successful, 
if  to  convey  the  intended  impression  vigorously, 
albeit  roughly,  be  a  success.  Mr.  Freeman  promises 
other  works  of  this  nature,  on  England  and  other  places, 
and  will,  we  trust,  keep  his  word. 

Aldyth.  By  Jessie  Fothergill.  (H.  S.  King  and 
Co.) — ‘  Aldyth  ’  is  a  decidedly  clever  novel.  We  do 
not,  however,  call  it  a  clever  story,  for  the  strength  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  description  of  character,  and  is 
lacking  in  any  especial  narrative  interest.  The  plot,  if 
plot  *  Aldyth  ’  can  be  said  to  have,  is  of  the  simplest 
and  somewhat  of  the  dreariest,  bat  the  appreciation  of 
each  distinct  figure  in  the  tale  is  firm  and  vigorous. 
The  character  of  Caroline,  the  hard,  cynical,  beautiful 
girl  who  is  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  of  the  story,  would 
afford  to  a  less  careful  writer  much  temptation  for 
exaggeration  of  treatment.  But  this  great  defect  the 
authoress  of  ‘  Aldyth  ’  has  fortunately  succeeded  in 
completely  avoiding,  and  the  character  is  clearly  given 
without  being  at  all  overdrawn.  The  somewhat  colour¬ 
less  character  of  the  heroine,  Aldyth,  is  well  rendered, 
and  the  snccessful  treatment  of  the  remaining  figures 
wins  for  the  novel  the  praise  which  the  story  itself  does 
not  add  to. 

The  Odes  of  horace.  In  English  Verse.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Forsyth.  (Longmans.) — Every  English  gentleman  is 
supposed  to  read  Horace.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in 
whose  case  the  supposition  is  without  foundation,  many 
translations  have  been  undertaken,  of  very  various 
merits.  A  good  metrical  translation  of  Horace  is  still 
always  welcome,  and  as  every  new-comer  presumably 
hopes  to  surpass  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  it 
may  be  that  the  present  translator  thinks  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  big  thing,  to  use  a  homely  transatlantic  ex¬ 
pression.  Each  reader  of  the  great  Latin  poet  has 
generally  some  favourite  poem  out  of  all,  to  which  he 
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tarns  when  a  translation  is  pat  into  his  hands. 


development  of  a  higher  social  {sic)  morality  oaght  to 
bo  the  chief  concern  of  the  edacationalist  ”  («tc).  He 
has  farther  discovered  that  it  is  **  the  supreme  act  of 
cowardice  to  retreat  when  the  world  and  fate  are  fight¬ 
ing  agfunst  a  man.  Then,”  says  Dr.  Mortimer  Gran¬ 
ville,  with  portentoos  yet  kina  and  colloqaial  wisdom, 
“  is  the  moment  to  show  a  bold  front.”  Three  of  Dr. 
Mortimer  Granville’s  chapters  are  called  ”  Mazeland,” 
“  Dazeland,”  and  ”  Driftland ;  ”  and  the  titles  are 
singularly  appropriate. 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES, 


All  people  who  are  iuterested  in  the  Th^fttre  Franpais,  the 
first  theatre  both  for  artistic  excellence  and  good  management 
in  Europe,  must  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  last  a  probable,  ot  Kit 
least, a  possible,  successor  to  M.  Delaunay  has  been  found.  M. 
Delaunay  is,  it  is  true,  ever  young,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  Sof 
continue  for  years  to  come.  But  there  have  of  late  been  unmit-' 
takeable  signs  for  apprehension  that  when  the  inevitable  cbaree 
of  time  compels  the  present  actors  of  young  parts  to  giverthem  up 
there  will  be  no  one  to  fitly  take  their  place.  M.  BresMOit 
has  just  definitively  retired,  and  M.  Delaunay  has  proved  that 
he  can  fill  M.  Bressant’s  place  as  well  as  he  has  for  a  long 
time  filled  one  of  a  different  character.  But,  in  that  case,  who 
is  to  move  up  into  the  place  left  empty  by  M.  Delaunay  P  M. 
Boucher  might  once  have  done  it,  perhaps ;  but  he  has  ne« 
glected  his  opportunities,  and  has  left  the  field  open  for 
M.  Volny,  who  has  just  appeared  in  the  revival  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny’s  Chatterton  with  marked  success.  M.  Delaunay,  who 
is  distinguished  as  much  by  his  readiness  to  encourage  and 
foster  rising  talent  as  by  the  patience  with  which  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  his  own  great  gifts,  directed  the  production  of  tht 
piece  in  the  absence,  due  to  illness,  of  M.  Perrin;  and 
gave  especial  care  to  helping  M.  Volny  with  whatever  hints 
he  could  draw  from  his  own  experience.  We  may  rejoice  in 
finding  that  this  care  has  been  rewarded  by  the  young  actor’s 
success ;  and,  in  noting  an  instance  of  a  great  a^r’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  transmit  the  results  of  his  own  training  to  a  new 
comer,  let  us  hope  that  M.  Volny  will  appreciate  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  to  him,  and  resist  the  temptation,  too  commonly 
yielded  to  by  French  actors,  of  seeking  immediate  gain  rather 
than  assured  reputation,  by  leaving  the  theatre  which  is  the 
scene  of  his  fii*st  success  for  others  which  may  offer  him  for 
the  moment  better  terms. 

Did  the  wicked  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy  P  How  else  can  this  passage  be  explained  P  "I 
am  Truth,  and  come  to  give  the  World  the  lie  ” — Congreve’s 
Love  for  Love^  Act  IV.,  Scene  6.  Dr.  Gumming  should  look 

to  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

\ 

We  came  across,  the  other  day,  a  curious  advice  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  contained  in  a  review  of  the  Revolutionary  Epick,  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  as  long  ago  as  1834,  an  advice  that  reads  now 
almost  as  a  fulfilled  prophecy.  “  Disraeli  himself,”  the  writer 
says,  in  warning  him  that  any  continuation  of  the  Epick  would 
be  likely  to  prove  a  failure— Disraeli  himself  **  seems  to  us  in 
danger  of  being  a  failure— a  failure  of  Nature  in  a  work  as 
boldly  conceived  as  his  own ;  yet  we  cannot  and  will  not 
despair  of  him.  L<et  him  go  into  Parliament  j  let  him  fall  in 
love ;  let  him  be  converted,  and  go  out  into  heathen  lands  as  a 
missionary ;  let  him  head  an  insurrection  in  some  country 
where  oppression  is  too  grievous  to  be  borne ;  let  him  do,  be, 
or  suffer  anything  that  will  give  singleness  of  aim,  concentra¬ 
tion,  intensity  to  hie  great  and  varied  faculties,  and  he  will 
then  be  redeemed  to  the  high  destiny  to  which  ho  was  bom.” 

Edhem  Pasha,  the  new  Turkish  Grand-Vizier,  a  Cir¬ 
cassian  by  descent,  but  bom  in  a  Greek  island,  and  of 
Mahommedan  creed,  who  was  until  lately  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  Porto  at  Berlin,  is  described,  in  the  German 
press,  as  an  exceptionally  cultivated  man ;  comparing  him  with 
the  Pashas  of  the  old  school.  He  is  past  fifty,  of  an  Mtive 
temperament ;  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  affairs  of 
central  and  western  Europe.  He  obtained  his  first  instruction 
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in  Frtnce)  where  he  studied  militarj  science)  and  learned  to 
speak  French  fluentlj.  Under  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  he  for  a 
short  time  occupied  the  position  of  adjutant)  and  afterwards 
had  the  Sultan’s  sons,  Murad  and  Hamid)  under  his  tuition. 
At  the  age  of  thirty)  he  was  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
^nil  subseijuently  in  the  Biinistry  for  Public  W^orks  and  Com* 
merce.  Ills  family  life  is  said  to  be  very  different  from  that  of 
many  Turks  of  the  higher  classes.  His  sonS)  toO)  one  of  whom 
has  artistic  inclinations)  are  described  as  highly  instructed. 
The  father  had  at  Berlin  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  friend  of 
polite  literature,  and  an  admirer,  in  a  moderate  way,  of  Wagner’s 
ynusic ;  being  himself  somewhat  musical.  The  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  recently  characterised  Edhem  as  one  of  the  few  in¬ 
corruptible  Pashas.’*  The  new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Edhem’s  Cabinet,  MunifEffendi,  a  semi- Arab,  was  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ottoman  Embassy  at  Berlio,  some  time  ago,  and 
speaks  German  fluently.  He,  like  Kadri  Pasha,  the  new 
President  of  the  Council,  belongs  to  the  Young  Turkish  party 
of  progress.  The  new  Minister  of  Commerce  is  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  Turkish  Cabinet  Sereral  other  Christians,  such 
as  Adoesides  Bey  and  Joannes  Effendi,  to  whom  Under-State- 
Secretaryships  have  been  assigned,  also  belong  to  the  Christian 
creed. 

It  was  currently  reported  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  that 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  received  an  exceptionally  cordial 
greeting  from  the  crowd.  The  following,  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  may  serve  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  influences  which  led  to  this  extraordinary  manifes¬ 
tation.  Musurus  Pasha  came  past,  there  was  some 

cheering.  I  asked  a  not  particularly  intelligent-looking 
•houter  why  he  was  so  enthusiastic.  His  answer  came  in 
this  wise.  *  Why  am  I  making  a  row  P  ’Cos  I  just  wants  to 
show  the  ambassador  chap  as  how  Englishmen  ain’t  such 
barbarians  as  his  people  thinks  us.*  The  honest  man  had 
evidently  made  a  slight  mistake ;  he  thought  Musurus  Pasha 
was  the  mandarin  with  an  unpronounceable  name  and  vermilion 
button,  who  has  lately  established  himself  in  Portland  Place.” 
Very  possibly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shouters  laboured 
under  the  same  impression.  They  cheered  for  Turkey  when 
they  really  intended  to  pay  a  compliment  to  China. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  sent  us  a  full  report  of  his  last 
famous  speech  sgaiost  Moderate  Drinking,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  brief  paragraph  in  the  daily  papers,  with  the  remark 
about  discounting  the  future  every  time  we  take  a  gloss  of 
sherry,  did  not  do  him  justice.  He  quite  admits  that  we  are 
always  discounting  the  future: — “  Do  we  not  all,”  he  asked,  “if 
we  do  not  in  the  matter  of  wine  and  spirits — do  we  not  all, 
from  certain  motives,  often  do  things  which  are  not  absolutely 
conducive  to  health,  for  some  end  to  be  gained  P”;  and  he 
admits  that  it  is  quite  a  roan’s  own  affair  in  what  shape  he 
discounts  the  future,  only  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  discounting 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  moderate  drinking.  I  want  you  to  bear  in 
mind,”  he  said,  “  that  life  would  be  a  very  dull  thing  without 
some  excitement ;  that  I  am  by  no  means  an  ascetic ;  and 
that  if  I  thought  the  giving  up  of  wine  and  spirits — 
though  I  am  not  a  teetotaller  I  never  drink  them — would 
pledge  me  in  the  least  degree  to  an  ascetic  disposition,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  begin  to  drink  them  to-morrow.”  We  certainly 
should  not  have  supposed,  from  the  few  lines  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  the  chief  object  of  Sir  Henry’s  speech  was  to 
check  the  intemperance  and  narrowness  of  extreme  teetotal 
spouters,  yet  such  is  his  own  view  of  it.  **  We  must  not  be 
too  dogmatic.  The  more  I  see  of  life,  the  more  I  see  that  we 
cannot  lay  down  rigid  dogmas  for  everybody.”  Still  Sir 
Henry  is  dogmatic  on  one  point.  He  prohibite  alcohol  for  the 
brain-workers.  They  cannot  stand  alcohol,  he  says.  But 
surely  there  are  brain-workers  and  brain-workers.  Would  Sir 
Henry  prohibit  a  glass  of  hot  toddy  before  going  to  bed  P  It 
is  very  soothing. 

The  anonymity  of  journalism  is  tolerably  well  kept  up,  yet 
occasionally  its  veil  is  lifted  up  in  a  surprising  way.  Thus  in 
Halifax,  the  member-nominate  is  the  conductor  of  a  local 
jouinal ;  while  it  is  said  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  McLaren,  the 
senior  member  for  Edinburgh,  resigning  his  seat  on  account  of 


ill-health,  the  fight  for  the  vacancy  will  be  between  the  editors 
of  the  two  rival  local  Liberal  journals,  both  of  whom  have  had 
some  training  in  public  speaking  before  taking  to  public 
silence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Thdophile  Gautier  could  not  have  lived  to 
see  the  room  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  just  completed  in  Mr* 
Leyland’s  house  at  Queen’s  Gate,  for  probably  few  would  have 
more  keenly  appreciated  the  strange  Oriental  beauty  of  the 
**  harmony  in  blue-and-gold,”  and  truly  Mr.  Whistler  has 
accomplished  a  most  remarkable  work.  The  walls  of  blue- 
and-gold,  the  gorgeous  blue  peacocks  on  the  gold  shutters,  the 
ceiling  argus-like  with  patterns  of  peacock  tails,  the  fantastic 
gold  shelves  that  are  to  hold  blue  and  only  blue  china,  the 
peculiar  lamps,  all  combine  to  make  up  a  wonderful  room  to 
look  at,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  pleasant 
room  to  dine  in,  unless  the  myriad  eyes  which  stare  from 
walls  and  ceiling  should  disturb  the  sense  of  privacy.  But 
mere  commonplace  dining  would  seem  out  of  place  here,  where 
opium  should  be  the  most  substantial  food,  or  only  some  such 
feasts  given  as  those  of  Gautier’s  ^^Fortunio,”  or  the  hero  of 
Balzac’s  “Peau  de  Chagrin,”  for  the  heavy  festivities  of 
Trimalcio  would  be  less  in  keeping.  At  least  a  peacock  should 
be  the  first  sacrifice  ever  offered  up  to  the  household  gods  in 
such  a  room.  The  old  chivalric  oath,  **  before  the  peacock 
and  the  ladies,”  might  in  these  days  of  revivals  be  recalled 
with  great  propriety  in  this  artistic  chamber,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  vow  ought  to  be  on  this  special  occasion  “  l^fore  the 
peacocks  and  the  lady.” 

Mr,  Ford  Madox-Brown  has  just  completed  two  small  pio- 
tures,  “  Toll’s  Son  ”  and  “  The  Rose  of  the  Infanta.”  The 
former  is  that  of  a  bright,  beautiful,  flaxen-haired  boy,  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  severed  parts  of  the  apple,  and  looks  up 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction,  as  of  one  who  never  felt  the  least 
fear,  and  now  only  means  to  say,  “  You  see,  I  told  you  my 
father  could  do  it.”  The  words  that  Schiller  puts  into  the 
child’s  mouth,  “  Father,  here  is  the  apple — well  I  knew  you 
would  not  harm  your  boy,”  are  illustrated  with  perfect  fidelity 
in  the  boy’s  expression.  “  The  Rose  of  the  Infanta  ”  presents 
the  little  heroine  of  the  scene  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Legende  des 
SiicUsy  a  beautiful  dark-skinned  child,  holding  in  her  hand  the 
rose  which,  a  little  later  scattered  on  the  water,  foreshadows 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  The  colouring  of  both  these 
pictures  is  deserving  of  especial  praise. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  whose  book  on  Russia  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  everybody  interested  in  knowing  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  has  some  thoughts  of  applying  the 
same  thorough  method  of  study  to  Turkey,  and  with  that 
view  has,  we  understand,  already  begun  to  learn  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Lady  Anna  Gore-Langton  will  lecture  on  the  “Social  Con¬ 
dition  of  Women  in  Southern  India,”  at  64,  Berners  Street,  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  E.  Bume  Jones’s  picture,  “The  Seven  Days  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Graham,  will  be  exhibited, 
amongst  other  works  by  the  artist,  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

M.  Raj on’s  etching  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Claudius  ”  will ' 
shortly  be  published. 

The  Hivista  Intemazionale  of  Florence  is  a  review  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise.  The  number  for  the  first  of  thb  month 
contains  several  articles  of  exceeding  interest,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  translation  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s 
Russian  article  from  the  Fortnightly  RevieWj  of  an  article  on 
Bismarck  by  Normann  Schumann,  and  a  very  interesting  essay 
by  Otto  von  Leixner  on  three  German  actresses — Maria  See- 
bach,  Clara  Ziegler,  and  Charlotta  Wolter. 

The  writer  in  Mayfcdr  who  this  week  draws  the  sombre  and 
startling,  but  doubtless  very  faithful,  picture  of  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  American  life  and  manners,  has  forgotten  to  mention 
some  fearfully  characteristic  traits  of  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  American  Republic.  Every  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  who  fails  to  be  elected  is  imme^ately  executed  in 
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man  anywhere  in  the  States }  Congresa  has  just  passed  a  law  replied  in  French.  The  same  was  done  bv  the  representatire 
prohibiting  the  use  of  telegraphs  all  over  the  countiy ;  the  of  the  clergy,  Archbishop  Bergenheim.  The  speaker  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  has  been  extended  to  tea  and  coffee,  in  conse-  civic  order  thereupon  hold  forth  in  Swedish.  The  speaker  of 
quence  of  the  alarming  increase  of  afternoon  teas  ;  and  three  the  peasant  order  followed  with  a  harangue  in  the  Tlnnio 
h^dred  steamers  have  lately  burst  on  that  part  of  the  Hudson  tongue.  Surely,  that  is  the  country  for  a  Congress  of  Philo- 
River  which  connects  the  State  of  New  York  with  the  legists. 

Yoaemite  Valley  through  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  vr  .  «... 

^ow  that  so  earnest  an  effort  is  being  made  to  unearth 

If  all  stories  are  true,  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  the  chief  everything  Thackerayan,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  is 
Government  official  for  Scotland,  will  have  a  more  than  suf-  true  that  the  smaller  contributions  of  the  most  genial  of 
fident  burden  laid  upon  his  shoulders — broad  as  his  admirers  satirists  to  i\<acA,  including  even  his  two-line  witticisms,  are 
consider  them  to  be.  Not  only  has  he  Sir  George  Campbell  to  be  republished.  But  who  among  his  contemporaries  is  fit 
and  the  whole  pack  of  Scotch  Home  Rulers  howling  at  him,  for  the  task  of  selecting  and  editing  P  Rumour  suggests  Dr. 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  murmuring  in  the  tea-room  of  John  Brown,  the  author  of  '  Hoite  Subsecivse,*  who  not 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  has  three  very  troublesome  only  admired  Thackeray  intensely,  but  bears  a  considerable 
feats  in^the  way  of  patronage  to  perform.  There  is  the  vacancy  resemblance  to  him  as  a  humourist  By  the  way,  was  it  not 


on  the  Scotch  Bench  cans  by  the  death  of  the  witty  and 
scholarly  Lord  Neaves  to  bu  filled  up,  and  all  the  barristers  who 
consider  themselves  Tories  are  struggling  for  it  According  to 
report,  the  post  will  be  bestowed  upon  that  one  of  their  number  of 
whom  the  rest  can  least  complain  on  the  score  of  the  extent  of  his 
practice,  Mr.*  Roger  Montgomerie,  who  is  member  for  North 
Ayrshire.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  Mr.  Montgomerie 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  hungry  barristers, 
except  that  he  can  subscribe  himself  M.P. — but  then  that  is 
as  much  to  him  as  was  the  single  offer  made  to  the  one  of 
three  maiden  ladies  which  entitled  her  to  precedence  in 
leaving  the  drawing-room  for  the  dinner-tabje.  Then,  again, 
Aberdeen  University,  which  did  so  much  to  return  the  Lord 
Advocate  at  the  late  election,  asks  him  both  for  a  Principal 
and  for  a  Professor  of  Botany ;  nearly  all  the  theological  and 
all  the  medical  doctors  of  Aberdeen  are  consequently  wooin’ 
at  him,  puin’  at  him.”  According  to  report,  Mr.  Watson  will 
aeek  to  please  all  parties  by  gratifying  none,  and  he  will  give 
the  Principalship  to  a  layman  and  the  Professorship  to  an 
Edinburgh  graduate. 

Terrible  storm-floods  have  of  late  ravaged  the  German 
shores,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the  side  of  the  German 
Ocean.  The  historical  records  show  that  the  great  Frisian 
island  group,  which  once  extended  from  Schleswig-Holstein 
to  the  Netherlands  in  a  far  wider  circle  than  at  present,  and 
from  which  not  a  few  of  the  forefathers  of  the  English  people 
have  come,  has  been  enormously  diminished  in  territorial 
extent  by  the  fury  of  the  sea-waves,  against  whose  sudden 
action  all  the  energy  and  foresight  of  a  hardy  population  have 
often  been  of  litde  avail.  Only  a  thin  belt  of  islands  still 
exists  where  once  there  was  a  considerable  archipelago.  On 
the  Frisian  mainland  also,  there  have  been  frequent  devasta¬ 
tions,  through  the  inroad  of  the  sea.  Letters  from  Leer,  on 
the  river  Ems,  state  that  the  storm-flood  of  the  night  of 


Dr.  John  Brown  who,  referring  to  literary  stimulants,  altered 
Johnson’s  celebrated  recipe  of  ‘^claret  for  boys,  port  for  men, 
brandy  for  heroes,”  into  **  Scott  for  boys,  Thackeray  for  men, 
Shakespeare  for  heroes  ”  P 

The  first  number  of  the  Nitieteenth  Century  will  contain  an 
article  on  Russia,  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

M.  Offenbach  has  been  writing  a  book  describing  his  visit  to 
the  United  States.  The  gifted  musician  excuses  himself  for 
approaching  this  somewhat  worn  subject  by  saying  he  has 
written  his  book  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  The  work  is  said 
to  abound  in  lively  description,  with  some  goed-natured 
touches  of  sarcasm.  M.  Offenbach,  it  seems,  admires  the 
American  ladies  greatly,  and  takes  a  much  more  favourable 
view  of  the  use  they  make  of  their  liberties  than  M.  Maurice  . 
Sand,  for  example,  did.  We  believe  the  most  serious  objection' 
he  makes  to  them  is  to  a  habit  it  seems  they  have  of  wearing 
a  pocket  on  the  outside  of  their  dresses  on  the  level  of  the  knee, 
which  appears  in  some  way  to  offend  his  artistic  tastes. 

The  autobiography  of  the  late  Mr.  Seward  has  just  been 
published  in  America  under  the  supervision  of  the  statesman’s 
son,  and  is  said  to  be  full  of  interest.  It  only  brings  Mr. 
Seward’s  career  down,  however,  to  a  period  rather  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  of  readers — somewhere 
about  1836. 

Certain  literary  subjects  appear  to  turn  up  in  our  magasines 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  regularity  of  the  planets.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  these  we  may  mention  the  career  of  the 
Chevalier  D’Eon,  the  first  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean  as 
Shy  lock,  and  the  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace.  We  observe 
that  some  of  these  have  presented  themselves  again  in  this 
month’s  issue  of  the  magazines.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rumour 
that  certain  editors  keep  them  in  type  ready  for  periodical 


January  30-31  has  been  the  most  destructive  of  this  century,  smei^encies,  and  that  with  a  little  forecast  one  could  always 
in  the  way  of  inundation.  A  hurricane  raged  \  the  dykes  count  on  the  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean  as  safely  as  that  of 
broke ;  a  great  many  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  families  J upiter  in  the  evening  sky ;  might  look  for  the  Chevalier 
were  in  a  moment  bereft  of  home  and  property.  Some  tragic  D’EJon  as  we  expect  the  opening  of  the  Opera  House  j  and  pre- 
incidents  occurred,  whose  terrors  almost  baffle  description,  pare  ourselves  for  the  Diamond  Necklace,  as  we  do  for  what 
Thus,  in  a  village  of  fishermen,  a  poor  woman  lay  in  labour,  in  are  called  the  extra-Parliamentary  utterances  of  the  recess. 


a  garret  beneath  the  roof,  giving  birth  to  a  child;  whilst  she 
saw  the  water  steadily  rising  before  her  bed  I  It  was  with 
difficulty  her  life,  and  that  of  her  new-born,  was  saved.  The 
islands  of  Norderney  and  Borkum  have  suffered  much  from  the 
tempest  and  the  flood.  All  along  the  German  Ocean  the 
devastation  is  great 


Sydney  Smith  once  made  his  readers  laugh  by  speaking  of 
the  **  penal  plumage  ”  and  the  **  plumeopicean  robe "  of 
American  controversy.  Tarring  and  feathering,  of  late  years, 
has  been  but  little  known  in  America  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  and  in  the  Northern  SUtes  has  long  been  only  a  tradition. 
An  extraordinary  case  of  tarring  and  feathering  is,  however, 


Finnland,  whose  junction  with  the  Russian  Empire  dates  reported  as  having  recently  occurred  in  a  remote  and  thinly- 
from  1809,  but  which  still  retains  the  title  of  a  Grand-duchy  inhabited  part  of  New  York  State.  The  victim  in  this  case  was 


and  some  special  institutions  of  its  own,  including  a  Diet, 
presents  very  strange  features  as  regards  language.  The  bulk 
of  the  population,  being  of  Ugrian  descent,  kindred  to  the 
Magyars,  speak  the  Finnic  tongue.  From  the  ancient  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Grand-duchy  with  Sweden,  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  is,  however,  also  used  by  a  section  of  the  inhabitants. 
Owing  to  the  present  union  with  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
the  Russian  idiom  is  added  to  it.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet  at  Helsingfors,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Governor-General 


a  woman,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  some  rowdy  men 
who  were  bribed  and  set  on  to  do  the  deed  by  another  woman. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton.— By  an  Eton  Boy.  (Fma’l  Sro.)  Sampeon  Low 
and  Ck). 

AUardyoe,  Alexander.— The  City  of  Sunshine.  In  8  rota.  (Crown  Sro.)  W, 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  td. 
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"BmXt  WlUUm  E.— An  AgricaltunU  Rip  Vna  Winkle.  (Cronrn  8vo,  pp.  M.)  C- 

ICntthewB.  1/a 

Bowtai  Thomm  Oibeon. — Mnrltta®  WnrfnrB.  (Demj  8to,  pp.  119.)  W. 
Bidfwnj. 

OoXf  Edwanl  W. _ Tbo  Principles  of  Punishment.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  238.)  Lav 

Tbnet  Offloe. 

Drisetfs  Pnemge,  B»ronet*ge,  «nd  Knightage  for  1877.  (Small  8vo.)  Office. 

(Jormpondenoe,  and  Memoranda  of  Field-Manhal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  VoLTI.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  582.)  J.  Murray.  20s. 

Dod*!  Parilamentaiy  Companion  for  1877.— Whittaker  and  Co.  4s.  M. 

Dona,  Andiibald  J.— Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Rule  of  Islam.  (Demy  8to,  pp. 
S88.)  8.  Tinsley. 

FeolOet,  Octare.— Sibylla’s  Story.  Translated  by  Margaret  Wateon.  (Crown 
8to.)  8.  Tinsley.  7s.  6<2. 

Crenfell,  B.  F.,  M.  A.— First  Qerman  Exercises.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  54.)  Rir- 
ingtons.  2s. 

Hnghes,  A.  W.,  FJl.0.8.— BalochUtan.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  294.)  G.  Bell  and 
Sons. 

Lisat,  Frans.— Life  of  CJhopin.  Translated  by  M.  W.  Cook.  (Crown  8to,  pp. 
212.)  W.  Reeves.  6s. 

jjjtHatt  Annette. — ^Riding  out  the  Gale  :  a  NoveL  In  8  vols.  (Crown  8to.) 
8.  Tinsley.  Sis.  M. 

Money,  Ellen.— Archie’s  Sweetheart.  (Crown  8vo.)  Remington  and  Co. 
Odyssey  of  Homer.  Books  I.  and  II. — Translated  by  Philip  Stanhope  Worsley, 
M.i,  (Small  8ro.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Paila,  J.,  MJL— Philology.  (Fcp.  8to,  i^.  164.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  Is. 
Savage  and  Civilised  Rnasia.— By  W.  R.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  215.)  Longmans. 
Bean,  Mrs.  Newton.— Kismet :  a.  Novel.  In  2  vols.  (Ch-own  8vo.)  Remington 
and  Co.  21s, 

Text-Books  of  Sdence.— Elements  of  Machine  Design.  By  W.  Cawthome 
Unwin.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  826.)  Longmans.  8s.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age.— (Demy  8vo,  pp.  104.)  Bemrose  and  Sons.  2s.  6d. 

The  Whole  Familiar  Colloquies  of  Brasmus.— Translated  by  Nathan  Bailey. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  416.)  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

Unawares.— By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Rose  Garden.’*  (Small  8vo.)  Longmans. 
Willeeon,  Akth.— A  Discord.’:  aNovel.  (Crown  8vo.)  8.  Tinsley.  7s.  6<#. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


Terms  of  SuBScmipnoN; — Post  free^  within  the  United 
Kingdom — Yearly ^  £\  Ss,  6d. ;  Half-yearly ^  lis.  8d. ;  Quarterly y 
7i,2d. —  U.S,  of  Americuy  £1  lOe,  (W.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  ColonieSy  £1  10s,  6d,  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advancey  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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“  St.  Stephen’s.”  The  Eastern  Question.  Our  Navy. 

The  Nawab  Nasim  and  the  English  Press. 

Novel  Industries  as  Safe  Investments.— II.  Moderate  Drinking, 

taly  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.- 1.  Mortedi  Grasso,  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piooadilly,  by  William  Black.— Chapter  YI. 


England’s  Military  History.  Keats. 

The  Jummoo  Territory.  L’Art. 
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Tariorum  Notes. 
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Minor  Notices. 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Subeoriptlon,  post  free,  £1  8s.  6<f.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.O. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  YOKES  FAMILY. 
Prmitea  Dansense,  Madlle.  Bossi.  Double  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  0.  Lauri 
and  F.  Evans.  Harlequina  4  la  Watteau,  Miss  Amt  Rosaund.  Preened  by 
n  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4/.  Doom  open  at  6.80  ;  commence 
^  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily.  Morning  Performances  every  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesdav,  and  Saturday.  Doom  open  at  1 .80 ;  commence  at  2.  Children 
and  Schools  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— M188E8  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Pull  parUculam  of  Fees,  Studies’ 
Bd  Attendance  in  Prospectus.  * 


QOUTHSEA. — ^The  Daui^hter  of  a  Professional  Man  can  be 

k-7  received  in  a  good  LADIES  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum 
inclusive  of  English  (thorough)  and  all  Accomplishments.  Highest  references’ 
ddress  the  Ladt  Principal,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Southsea. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIET  Y.— 

Conductor— Mr.  W.  G.  Ccsins. 

FIRST  CONCERT,  February  22,  Thursday,  St.  James’s  Hall,  Half-past  Eight. 
Beethoven’s  Symphomr  C  Minor ;  Overtures,  Melusine,”  Mendelssohn,  and 
“  Oberon,”  Weber ;  (Jrelg’s  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Bd.  Daimreuther ; 
Sp<dir's  Dramatic  Concerto  for  Violin,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes.  Vocalists,  Madame 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  Subscriptions  for  Ten  Concerts : 
Stalls,  four  pounds ;  Balcony,  two  guineas  and  a-half ;  Single  Tickets,  10s.  6<f., 
7i.,5/.,  and  24.  6d.— Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Ck). ;  Chappell’s  usual  Agentt  ; 
and  Austin’s,  St.  James’s  Hall. 


An  ADDRESS  will  be  given  by  LADY  ANNA  GORE- 

LANGTON,  on  the  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OP  WOMEN  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA,  at  the  Offloe  of  the  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  64  Berners 
Streep  Oxford  Street,  on  Tuxbdat,  February  20, 1877.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
at  S  P.M.  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  MiP. 

Admission  Half-a-Ctown.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  tha 
above  addr^.  As  space  is  limited,  early  application  is  requested. 


rpHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY :  A  MONTHLY  RE- 

X  VIEW.  Edited  iJy  James  Knowles,  late  of  “  The  Contemporary  Review.”* 
No.  I.  will  be  published  (price  24.  6d.)  on  the  Ist  of  March  next,  by  Henry  8. 
King  &  Co.,  65  Comhill ;  containing  contributions  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tennysmi,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Mr.  Grant  Duff> 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Mr. 
Aimold,  Mr.  W.  B.  0.  Ralston,  and  Cardinal  Manning. 


fT^HE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY,  to  obtain  the  Opening  of 

X  Mosenms,  Art  Galleries,  Libraries,  and  Gardens  on  Sundays. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  LECTURES,  Langhau  Hall,  43  Great  Portland  Street. 
To-morrow  (Feb.  18,  1877),  James  Heywood,  P.R.S.,  on  “  THE  ANTIQUITX 
OF  LIFE.”  Lecture  wrill  commence  at  Half-i^t  Seven  o’clock  precisely. 

Admission : — Galleiy,  Free  to  the  Public.  B<?dy  of  the  Hall,  Free  to  Membeta 
of  the  Sunday  Society.  Reserved  Seats,  One  Shilling. 

(By  Order)  MA.RK  H.  JUDGE,  Hon.  See., 

1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St  Janies  s  Square,  London^ 

Founded  1841. 

Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President— THOMAS  CARLYLB,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  85,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literatnze,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membershipr 
£26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half -past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  167  PICCADILLY,  W.  Free.  (Founded  1851.) 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
bebidf  of  this  Hospital,  said  :— **  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  progmoeticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  yon  be  shown  Its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  Imow  that  th^  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  mav  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu- 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

8UBSC7RIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  B.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.O. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Offloe— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


l\/rONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad- 

-l-VX  vance  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates^ 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties,  from  5  per  cent.;  also  on  Leg^ades  under  Wills, 
Marriage  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuitiee,  Furniture  (without  removal), 
Ac.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  pressing  requirements  pending 
completion  of  loan.— Apply  to  F.  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  15  Ck>leman  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  Genera  Manager. 


ccidents 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1 ,120,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  (Tlcrks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  A  gen  fa.,  or  64  Comhill, 

London. 

_  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

LUORA'nVB  PERCENTAGES 
PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

—  Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

BAKXKna  —  RO BARTS,  LUBBOCK,  Si  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


ROUTE  uid  SUEZ  CANAL. 

T^i.  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 

Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Snea  OanaL 
every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, with  the  Overland 

MaiJS,  every  Monday. 

Offloe*  122  l«adenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  28  Oockspor  Street,  S.W. 
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PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  aty  ;  and  57  CHARINO  CROSS,  Westminster. 

Dirtcfort. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq.  Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

OcUtIus  E.  Coopc,  Esq.,  MJ*.  Sir  John  Lhbbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.BJ3. 
John  Coope  Davis,  Esq.  John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

Henry  Farqubar,  Esq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Cliarles  Emanuel  Qoodhart,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P.  Marmaduko  WyviU, 

This  Company  offers  complete  security. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  participation  in  Four-Fifths  or  Eighty  per 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  appIM  In 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of 
not  loss  than  £800. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  ore  granted  with  participation 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  0.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-L  (EstabUshed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  OKORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oeeremrus  ^jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

42POULTBY. 

T3AILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

A  t  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

'  i 

Di  nnn  ^  Kmed,  with  Uberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
AiAjUUU  of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  &c..  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S.,  Managing  Direotor. 

THE  PERFECTION  OP  PREPARED  COCOA. 

MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietor!— TATLOB  BBOTHEBS,  London. 

The  Olcibe  says “  Tatlor  Brothers’  Mara  villa  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market.” 

Bold  in  tin-lined  Faokets  only,  by  all  Orooere. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerrcus 
Exhaustion;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.Kirbt, 
M.D.,  FJE.O.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary.  j 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 

TjiARTH  to  EARTH.  —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-1-J  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  oondnct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  R  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

rpBE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETYS  ANNUAL 

J.  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOB  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.-— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BragHienT  Bim.nrwa  SodXTT,  33  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Biriuusck  Frkkhold  Land  Socutt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Baxk,  39  and  SO  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chanoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
oalanoes.  CTieque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  doses  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’dock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PamphUt,  vUh/ull  parlkulart,  may  U  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCEOFT,  Manager. 


E/. 


CHOICES, 


BUBOBON-DBNTIST, 


TX71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natoial 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GBSAT  BUSSXIiIi  BTBEET, 

Oppodie  the  British  Musenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  Mapped 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  oases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self- 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  disooverles  and  improvements  m  dantktrv.  datMUion  la 


scientific  disooverles  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dsotkrtry,  detection  Is 
rendmed  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  oloee  adjustment  of  artifloial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  lite-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  eomplste 
mastloation,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  nselees  bulk  being  obviated ;  artioulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gsn,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  prooess.  —  — - 

I  TESTIMONIAL. 

October  18, 187t. 

*•  My  dear  Doctor,— I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
professional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanioal  ■fan  can  be 
obtained. 

**  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

«  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  (iueeii. 

«  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D  J)A.” 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TDENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

LJ  30  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

^0  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.-^OHN  BENNETT,  having 

•1-  Just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enaMed  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  olooks  tot 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  tbs  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  millinsni 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrohasers,  whm 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immedii^ 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinMy, 
besides  material  at  1j.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  pieoe,  all  markM 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prloe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

0"  -A.  ir»s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSl, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

XT  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Ulustratlons  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  OoUotyM  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Falieograpbioal,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Modali  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Naturs,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Antotype  Company,  16  Rathbono 
Plaoe,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R  Sawtb. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  A  CO.  finding  that,  tbroi 
tofession.  the  demand  for  ^ir  CELEl 


t,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Uodtpat 
Profession,  the  demand  for  i^ir  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  nately 
medicinal  purpoees  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassaix 

**Ibave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  inis  well-known  ami 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatlo  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  msy  8^  fuB 
oonfldenoe  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  tbU  Whisky.” 

30  GT.  TITOHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

BUPTUBES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TVHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invsntioa 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  oftea 
hnrtfol  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  oannot  b« 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  olrcnlar  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truse  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,ontheolronmfsnaoa 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hlpe  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  31s.,  36s.  6<f.,  and  31s.  6<l. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  M.,  43s.,  and  52s.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  42s.  and  53s.  6d. ; 
postage  free.  _ 

Poet-offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piocadlllj* 

NEW  PA'rBNT. 

J?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  CX)SB  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWBLLINCI  of  tha 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive  ^ 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  is.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s- 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Mannfactorer,  238  PlooadlUy,  London. 


.RAXACUxM  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— A  fluid  combina¬ 
tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Lircr,  particnlaiiy  when  arising  from  ellghfe 
stion.  By  gently  stimnlating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.—Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2t.  8J.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs. 


|U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Bonrvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  oar  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


_ L8  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  oare  himself,  withont  medicine,  Inoonvenlenoe,  or 
•xpenee,  by  liv^  on  DU  BABJIT’S  D1LICIOU8 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

wbioh  saves  fifty  times  its  eost  in  medicine,  and  is  ImsistiMe  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  babitnal  ootwtipation,  diarrhesa,  hasmorrhoids,  liver  complaints. 


InflosDMi,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  Mood,  smptions,  hysteria,  nenralgla,  irritability,  8leepleonMas,low  spirits, 
splssn,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpltaticn,  heartbom,  neadaohe,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  masms,  nanssa,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  emigh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsomptlon,  ezhanstion,  epilepsy, 
diabstss,  paraivsis,  wasting  away.  Twenty<eight  years'  invariable  soooess  with 
adoHs  and  dedioats  infants;  80,000  cares  <x  eases  oonridsred  hopelsss.  It 
contains  four  times  as  mooh  noorishment  os  meat. 


■pju  BAKRTS  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Dianhma, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Worser's  Testimonial. — 
''Bonn,  July  18,18A>. — Do  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nonrishlng, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dianhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
IxTitatlon  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsamorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WUBZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITT. 

**  DU  BARRY'S  RBYALBNTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
affect  on  me.  Heaven  be  Messed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomaMi,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasM  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARST,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Rcinaln>des*  Isles." 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Uviogstone,  describing  the 

-1-^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Ceographioal  Society, 
menttons  the  happy  state  of  the  people, "  Who  require  neither  physIcUui  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  RBYALRNTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
kem  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  be., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 


Vy  ffrom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  "  Deo.  0, 1809. 

**Oentlsmen^I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
BBYAIiRNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whoa  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  coses  whldi  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  Xhape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  sffbots.— JAla»  T.  CAMPBELL." 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

"lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tao  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  RBYALBNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  os  to  diqpense  with  spectiusles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  90— in  short,  I  fed  myself  qnite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  jonmeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  snffOrers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  beneflte  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PBTBR  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pmnetto,  near  MondovL" 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DtTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeasor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  tbe  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  Aisrll  8,  1873 : — "  I  shaU  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
prsMrvation  of  one  ci  my  children  to  the  Revflienta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  mffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  oare  of  two  wet  nnrses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REYALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately :  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  tbe  most  floi^hing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  mnoh 
nourishment  as  meat." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years*  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effeotnally  removed  by 
this  exoeUant  Food  in  weeks’  time.  Ac.- PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 

Royal  Navy.— London,  3nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,883.  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervonsnees,  asthma,  oongn,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sioknees,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcUre  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— "Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita- 
tloiK  shortness  of  breath,  and  oongh  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  longs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  p«rfeot.— JAMES  ROBERl^  Timber  Merchant,  Filmley." 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.irilVER,  NERVES.  —  Care 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han.— "  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  nnable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervons  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  tbe  most 
Intolerable  nervons  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painfnl  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

firBacribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicloos  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myeelf  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
vtoits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Mat^oness  DB  BRBHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1809." 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cope,  at  3s. ;  94  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  is. 
988  cups,  80s. ;  076  cups,  00s. 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacoo  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  ts.  id. ; 
9  lb.,  6«. ;  34  lb.,  00s.  _ 

TvEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

X-J  London,  W. :  same  house,  96  Place  Yenddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  9  via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan ;  1  Calls  de  Yalverde,  Madrid j 
98, 99  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Bertiu,  W. ;  • 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNUL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.’’— S/oadard. 

"  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality." — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall.  , 

FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wi*h  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oiL" — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HassalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  tj  J.  S.  FRY*  SONS. 

lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OP  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  tar  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
OsenoN. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  sigMtare  across  labd. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  Sjrstem  : 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  Itodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  reoom* 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  code  of  taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4i.  6d.  Bottle  oontsflns  thirty-two  ineasared  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

nsing  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamM  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  8s.  64.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleas  mt  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  removed.  Taraxacum  and  Podophyllin  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-conrt-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  label.  Bottles 
2s.  94.  and  is.  64.  Sold  by  all  cheniists. 


A^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
need,  and  how  the  oarrh^^e  should  be  painted,  acoorling  to  Heraldio  rules. 
Colleton’s  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.’’  4,000  Bngravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  "  Tbe  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  4,000  Bngrravings,  8s.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  20  CnuitMume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldio  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  prloe7s.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  3s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Dmk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  13s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^ly,  30  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  000  Envelopes,  all  beantifuUy 
■tamped  writh  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  flinkAr  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
30  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

qiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  flaU 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from  t— 
£3  3s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuokle- 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  else  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  80  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’i 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reqdre 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
9s.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  64. ;  Oest  or  Monogram  Plate,  0s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  20  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  1^.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


nench  Na^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adopUon  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Yalleiy,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hytres,  10th  May,  1878." 


Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  En^ver,  20  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’i 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  tbs 

n.»«t  in  BALL  PBOGBAHHIIS  uid  MENU  CABTBS  tor  tho 

Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cm’ds  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colonr,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  bazmers  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  80  Cran* 
bourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA 

(snftably  packed  for  aU  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  jib.,  at  9«. 
8s.  64. ;  3  lb.,  6«. ;  0  lb.,  I4s. ;  191b.,  98«. ;  94  lb.,  00s. 


FOOD  qOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s. f 

;  of  1  lb.,  ^  £3  S*.,  £4  4e.,  £5  Be.,  £6  Be.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  20  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDINa,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 

A  Deierlptlre  Catalogue  (the  beat  Furnlahlni  Guide  extant)  Poet  Free. 


A 


lExImOrhygIAstIkOni 

(DEATH  RBPSLLINO,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


‘  THE  USE  OF  THESE 


PATENT  pOCKET  JNHALERS 

/*  mrUnu  forms,  adapted  for  the  requirements  qf  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  Corbolate  of  Iodine,  glres  immediate  rellrf  In  an  ordinary  eaaee  of  Catarrh,  Sorb  Throat,  HoARSiNns,  Cough,  Tiokung  ik  thh  Throat, 

Irritation  or  thr  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Turns,  Asthma,  itc. 

Initmmente,  which  admit  of  the  nee  of  all  Tolatile  fluids  In  a  ooncentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  ara 
a  Pt^essian,  U  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  benefldally  affected  without  medloinet  being  taken  liito  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  fnll  instruotions  are  glren  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  eoonomloal  distribution  of  all  Unde  of  perfumes  and  rolaUle  essences. 

or  onrSptofplo!a,^pay^^  OXFORD  8TRBET,**W.,^UiSt fKaT^*^  JAMES  BAnLE  AUSTIN,  M.P.S. 

Offices :  7  High  SraKHT,  Bloomsburt,  London,  W.O.  Mnwcal  and  Chnmical  Agnnt. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(DRSCRIFTiyN  CATALOGUN  POST  FRNB  ON  APPLICATION.) 

“a  “7  ^ «*««'•  *>»  Plo- «.  low;  tU 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

oonsi^ng  of  hudsime  Necklet ;  chased  Ixwket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubles,  emeralds,  diamonds,  Rc. ;  elegant  drop  Har>rlngst 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  poet  fiw  on  reoei^  of  is.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring :  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  TAwira  •  and  Mt  of  Shirt  Studs ,  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  is.  id.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  O^,  to  R.  B.  Clarxn. 

Oentiemm  CM  also  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  Aa  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

£nbllc  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  tot  a  packet  containing  ifps  different  artiotBS,  ersry  one  of  which 
I  carefully  finished,  than  la  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  ooarse  and  bad  worknu^hip. 

mOHXB  PUCND  PACKNTB  AT  7s.6d.  AND  ISs.  id.  XACH,  XITHNR  LADT*S  OR  ORNTUBfAN*S. 

to  be  bdleved.*'—**  UnqueetionaMy  the  wonder 


Opinions  op  thr  Press.— Decidedly  good.” — **  Marvellous  how  it  is  prodnoed  at  the  price.” — *•  Must  be 
of  the  age.”— "Deserves  great  praise.”— "  Art  can  do  no  more.”— "Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Anp  Packet  not  approwed  ofwOl  be  exchanged,  or  the  monep  returned,  if  sent  bp  return  qfpoet. 

HOTICK— letters,  &C.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clabu,  Manager, "  Orlne  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  aiL— Agsiiis  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms, 


BROTK  aad  FOLSOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty.  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAYS  IT  IN  YOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

Tot  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
SI110U8  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exoloslve  marite. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUTION.I— WorthleM  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transpoeltion  of  the  words  of  mj  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  tha  health* 
xestoiing  elements  of  LAMP1/)UGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importanoe  that  the  NAMB  and  TBADE  MABK  on  %  BUTV- 
OOXjOUBBD  WBAPFlIit  envelopes  sach  bottle,  and  oa  which  da* 
pendenoe  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOT!  ADDRB8S-11S  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Additv  of  the  Stomach,  Hearthnm,  Headaohe,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion : 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Deluate  Constitations,  Ledles, 
ChUdxen,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

ITS  NBW  BOND  STBIflT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemists  througbont 
.  the  weekL 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

^TDY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-LF  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  natritlon,  and  by  a  carsfol 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
oar  breakfast  tables  with  a  delloately  flavoured  beverage  which  mi^  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  tbs  judldons  nse  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  diaeaae.  Hundreds  of  snbtle  maladies  are  floating  aronnd  ns  raody 
to  attack  wherever  there  ii  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  ihaft 
by  kerning  oorselvee  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nooxished 
frame.” — Cieil  Series  Oasette. 


In  oonaeqnenoe  of  Spnrlons  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERR 

Which  are  oaloulated  to  deceive  tha 
Pnblio,  LBA  4  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NBW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  Mgnatnre,  thos 

Which  wiU  be  placed  on  eveiT  bottle  of  WOROESTERSHIRB  BAUOB  from 
this  date,  and  witbont  whioh  nona  Is  gennlne. 
nr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Woroeeter ;  CBOSSB  k  BLACK- 
WBLL,  London ;  and  Bz^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauoss  throughont  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  a  SON'S  PICKLES,  Saucei,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZBNB  Y  4  BON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  oelebratod  rsoslpts, 
and  manafactareisof  the  PldUes,  Sauo^  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
<nwjngHUh.Mi  by  thslr  name,  b<v  to  remind  the  pnblio  that  every  artielepr^ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated*— M  Wigmore  Otrael, 
Oavendlah  Square  (late  6  Bdsrards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London.  8.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-UAUTION.— The  admipers  of  thia 

celebrated  Banos  are  partioalarly  requested  to  observe  that  eaoh  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZBNBY  4  SON  beers  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  rign^ 
_ _ _ *«  Elisabeth  Lasenbp.’* 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— There  ia  nothing  in  the  whole 

"Materia  Medioa”  like  theee  Medicamente  for  tha  certainty  of  their 
action  in  lumbego,  sdatloa,  tic  donloreox,  and  all  flying  or  settM  pefo*  ^  ^ 
nerves  and  moselas.  Diseases  of  this  natnre  originate  in  bad  blood  and  depravra 
hamOnrs,  and  nntil  these  era  corrected  there  can  be  no  permanent  wre.  The 
ordinary  remedies  afford  but  temporary  rriief,  and  in  the  end  always  disappofnB 
the  sufferer.  HoUoway'e  (Xutment  penetrates  the  human  system  e^^i  *’5**' 
trates  meat,  and  the  PUla  greetty  assist  and  accelerate  ito  operation^  clearing 
away  all  obetmotions,  and  giving  tone  to  the  ejeteia  generally.  The  propby- 
lactlo  viitnes  of  Holloway's  remedies  stand  onrivalled. 
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SPOONS  AND  FOEKS. 

- 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINQTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  OOATIirO  OF  FIJBl]  SIIiVXB  OVBB  SIiAOK’S 
NICKBL  SIIiVEB. 

FOB  8IIiVi:B.IiIKB  AFFBABANOB, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WBAB, 

FOB  BXOBLLBNOB  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STBBLING  SILVBB. 

ICADE  IN  A  GREAT  YABIETT  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLB 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICEa 

ORUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18f.  M.  to  120«. 

TEA  SPOONS.  12«. ;  DEaSERT,  30«. ;  TABLE,  80«.  per  Doien. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80«. ;  DEaSERT,  20i.  per  Down. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  And  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  13  pair  Cases,  ffOi.  to  130«. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  4Sj.  to  130j>.  the  Down. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  18A«.  to  250$. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75t.  to  120«. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70$.  to  800#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  18«.  6d.  to  85s. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


IS  Table  Forki .. 
11  Deaeert  do.  .. 
IS  Table  S^ne 
IS  Dessert  do.  . . 
IS  Tea  do.  .. 
SSalt  do.  .. 
IMostarddo.  ., 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
IGrary  do.  .. 
1  Soap  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife.... 
1  Butter  Knife 
S  Sanoe  Ladles. . 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


£ 

#. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

1 

11 

1  18 

0 

3  4 

0 

EID 

1 

IQ 

1  10 

0 

1  13 

0 

1  16 

0 

1 

E 

1  18 

0 

3  4 

0 

1 

In 

1  10 

0 

1  13 

0 

1  16 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  3 

0 

EC£] 

0 

3 

0 

0  8 

0 

EKl 

0 

0  4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

raiii 

0 

9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  IS 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  16 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0  8 

6 

in 

0  8 

0 

0 

6 

G 

0  7 

0 

0  9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  4 

9 

tiWi 

0 

0  6 

0 

y 

3 

6 

0  8 

U 

6 

0  4 

0 

_8^ 

4 

0 

11  3 

8 

13  11 

G 

18  19 

6 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

V/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELEOTRO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  howeyer  old,  can  be  re> 
sUysFsd  equal  to  new. — Estimates  giren  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  sise.  8rd  slss. 

1  Dozen . AO  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carreri  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  monutao* 
tars  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

OLAOK'S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Block  Fenders,  8«.  Gd.  to  6#. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOi.  to  80«. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  06«.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8«.  to  6«.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  Gd.  to  GO#. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6d.  to  80#. 

Bronzfsl  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85#. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46«.  to  96#. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9#.  Gd.  to  80#. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  80#.  to  96#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  Gd.  tO  14#.  Gd. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set . . .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


gLACK’S 


QLACK’S 


GRATIS, 


or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  oi  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fbnders,  Fire-Irons,  Fumiahing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac,  No  persou  should  fiimiah  without  one. 

BICHARP  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROXTSCOXTOBIIS  TO  IXSIH  XC^J'XIST'S'. 

336  8TEAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  80MEB5ET  BOOSE. 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continental,  ' 

No  Second  Refcronco. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


X  Y  Z 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

rriHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER  — 

-L  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdnoed  more  than  thirty  years  ago  bjr 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  EUdngton 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  nsed  as  such,  either  nsranlly 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  con  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


Fattebnb. 


I  Fiddle  or 
[Old  Silver. 


Bead  or 
Thread. 


King’s  or 

ShelL 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  dozen 
Dessert  ditto  „ 

Tea  Spoons  ditto  „ 


£  «.  d. 
1  10  0 
13  0 
0  14  0 


£  #.  d. 
3  10 
19  0 
10  0 


£  #.  d. 
3  6  0 
1  11  0 
13  0 


These  sre  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  ore  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  mneh  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33#.  per  doi. ; 
Dessert,  17«.  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons,  12#.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  15#.  to  £7  7#. ;  Dish  Covers, 
beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fluted,  £15  ;  from  £9  to  £24  the  set  of  four  ; 
Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  10#.  to  £18  18#.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  Gd. 
to  £16  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14#.  to  £6  10#. ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  Ac.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  la  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish¬ 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beplating  done  by  the  patent  process. 


T^ILIjIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumishingp  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  lA,  S,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W, 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

IVise  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  ExHHtion^  Thdaddphiaf 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester^  1875. 

Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 


-VTOISELESS, 

L  V  Designs, 


AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 


Bold  by  an  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Countiy. 
WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


JOHN  TANN»8 

ItELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  sre  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  ore 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat  *  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  ore  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roosting  con  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  varions  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON'S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTINa  TOUB  PAPXBS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Ezoeedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  con  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


P  BATTEN’S  PERFECTED  FLUTES, 

Cylinder  and  Cone,  commencing  at  Four  Onineas.  The  Siccama  Flute 
and  the  Boehm  Old  and  New  System  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  these 
Instruments  upon  application  to  tho 

Manufacturers,  BOOSEY  It  CO.,  296  Regent  Street,  W. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition  (being  the  Third  Thousand)  of 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  FOE  GENTLEWOMEN. 

By  ROSE  MARY  CRAW  SHAY. 

Cloth,  two  Plates,  3#.  8d.,  post  free. 

Explanatory  Pamphlet,  Fourteen  Stamps,  post  free,  obtainable  only  at  tho 
OFFICE  FOR  LADY-HELPS,  16  Lower  Seymour  Street,  W. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

(YPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

V  *  DATS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TATum,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

Loudon :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


NEW  BOOKS.  —  See  MUDIB’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 
New  Edition,  now  reedy,  poeUge  free. 


MB.  SWINBUBICE’S  NEW  POEM. 

JA#  OENTLEMAN^S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  mtt 
contain  a  long  and  important  New  Poemf  entitled  THE 
SAILING  OF  THE  SWALLOW,  6y  Algernon  0. 
Swinburne. 


CHEAP  BOOKS.— See  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE, 

New  Edition,  now  reedy,  poetege  free. 

Thii  CATALOGUE  conteins  Life  of  the  Prince  Conaort,  by  Theodore  Martin- 
Life  end  I^ttenof  Lord  Maoealey— Sohay)er*a  TorUsten— Mergery'a  Jonmela — 
Myen’i  Life  with  the  Hemren  Arebe— Long’s  Trerels  in  Central  Alrloe— 
nmnigh  Boinie  on  Foot,  by  A.  J.  Evans— Memoirs  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod— 
I^n^l  Amberl^’s  Analysis  of  Religions  Belief — Mohr’s  Journey  to  the  Yiotorie 
Falls— Rural  Life  in  Frenoe,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton— The  Great  Divide,  by  the 
Earl  of  Dnnraven — Phoebe,  Jonior,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant— Daniel  Deronde — Captain 
Fanny  — Jennie  of  “The  Prince’s”  —  Grilllth’s  Doable — Joshua  Haggard’s 
Daughter ;  and  an  nnasually  large  Selection  of  other  Popular  Worka  in  History, 
Biogr^hy,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class 
of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large 
purchasers  of  Modem  Booka 

AU  the  Books  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
may  also  be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBBABT,  BABTON-ARCADE, 
MANCHESTEB, 

•  '  •  I 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 


On  the  Mth  instant  will  be  ready,  prioe  One  Shilling,  Hlnstrated, 


No.  1766,  for  MARCH. 

OoxTKirra. 

MISS  MISANTHROPB.  Bv  JusrtM  MoCartht.  Chaps.  yiI.>IZ. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkhts. 

THE  SAILING  Of  THE  SWALLOW.  By  Alorrmom  C.  Swixburmb. 
BTRANOB  SEA  CREATURES.  By  Riohard  A.  Proctor. 

TRB  HOLT  SEPULCHRE.  By  W.  Hxpworth  Dixor. 

COLLEY  CIBBER  vfrstu  SHAKESPEARE.  By  H.  Bartom  Bakrr. 
MY  OOBAN  LOG.  By  Red  Spinmrr. 

WITH  BASHI-BAZ0UK8  ON  THE  DRINA  FRONTIER  OF 
BOSNIA.  By  J.  &  STCART-Glrxnir. 

TA1ULB*TALK.  By  Stlvaxus  Urbam. 


On  the  Mth  instant  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Hlustratlons, 


No,  126,  for  MARCH, 

CONTRim. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E  Ltmm  LurrOM.  Chaps.  VU.-IX. 

Hlnstrated  by  J.  Lawbom. 

BUNS  IN  FLAMES.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

THE  JILT.  Part  I.  By  Cuarubs  Rraor.  Illustrated  by  J.  Nash. 
LISA.  By  Richard  Dowuno. 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.  I.  Dante. 
By  T.  A.  Trollops. 

A  MODERN  GREENROOM.  By  JosxPH  Kxiort.  Illustrated  by 
F.  S.  Walkrr. 

LUCY  HUTCHINSON.  By  James  Hottom. 

THE  POET’S  REASON.  By  E  L.  Ratmomd. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovvrr  Oamrroii.  Chaps.  ZZXl.-XXXm. 
'  lUustrated  by  Talertirr  Bromlrt. 


MUDIirS  SELE(3T  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (The  Prince 

Consort’s  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  Willum  H.  Oopr,  formerly 
Lieutenant.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloorsd  Illustrations  and 
Flans,  S4«. 

PICTORIAL  NOTES  of  the  NATIONAL  GAL- 

LBBY  (The  British  School).  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  of  the 
Principia  Paintings  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  showing  the  latest  Additions, 
with  Plans  of  the  Galleries.  Edited  by  Hricry  Blackburv.  Demy  Svo., 
with  110  Illustrations  (uniform  with  “  Academy  Notes  **),  Is. 

llmmtHaUle, 

OHRAP  EDITION  OP  **TUB  OOLDBN  BUTTBRPLr.- 

The  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.  By  the  Authora  of 

“Ready-Money  Mortiboy.”  With  an  Illustration  by  F.  8.  Wauur. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispieoe  (uniform  with  “  The  Piooa- 
dUly  Novels  "),  <«.  ilmmediaUlr, 

TOM  HOOD’S  POEMS,  Humorous  and  Pathetic. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Bister,  Fhancm  FRaxLcra  Brodibip. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  it,  [Immediately, 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  in  the  PIAZZA  of  ST.  PETER. 

By  T.  A.  Trollops.  8  vols. 

The  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and 

Philosophy  In  an  English  Country  House.  S  vols.  [Immediately, 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  James  Greenwood.  3  vols. 

( Immediately, 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mra.  H.  Lotmi 

Oambbox.  8  vols.  I  [/’s5.  la 

JOHN  LEXLEYS  TROUBLES.  By  C.  W. 

Bardslrt,  M  JL  8  vols.  [Immediately, 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN :  a  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Hawrxb.  Small  4co.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  lOa  M. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  luvuro  Dodge,  Llentenant-Oolonel 
United  States -Army.  With  an  Introduotion  by  Willux  Blaokxobh. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Eambst  Gribxt.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  S4«. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Moonmeots.  By  Erhrt  Gubl  and  W.  Kohrr. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr,  Ucxrm. 
With  545  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  Sis. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  LINTON'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

'The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E. 

Lthk  Lnrroa.  Chrown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  FrontUpieoe  by  F.  8. 
Walkbr,  8«. 

W.S. GILBERT’S  ORIGINAL  PLAYS:  containing 

“  A  Wicked  World,”  “  Charity,”  “  The  Palace  of  Truth,”  “  Pygmalion,” 
“  Trial  by  Jury,"  kc,  Crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  $e. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST;  Travels  and  Adventures  on 

the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  YALnTurR  Bakxr.  With  Maj^  rad 
Ulnstratious,  Coloured  and  Plain,  from  Original  Sketches.  Sejxxnd  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  oorreoted.  Demy  8vo.,  ,cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and 
Coloured  Plates,  ISs. 

CHATTO  k  WINDUS,  PlooadlUy,  W. 


Will  be  issued  shortly.  Part  L  of 

MODERN  MINISTER. — To  be  completed  ia  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Dlostrations. 


Now  ready,  Yol.  I.  in  Svo.  price  12#.  cloth. 

GREAT  DIONYSIAK  MYTH.  By  Robert 

N,  Jon.  F.S.A. 

London,‘'LONQMANS  k  CO. 


IVrEW  WEEKLY  PAPER. — Saturday  next,  February  24. 

-L  Y  1877,  prioe  Sd.,  No.  I.  of  ”  THE  TATLBR,” 

“  Whate’er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream,  ^ 

Our  motley  Paper  seises  for  its  theme.” — P. 

200  Fleet  Street,  London ;  and  all  Newssgents  and  Bookstalls. 


With  a  view  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  fcp.  Svo.,  cloth,  8#.  9d. 

^^HE  LIFE  of  MAHOMET,  founder  of  the  Religion  of 

-I-  Islam,  and  of  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens,  with  Notices  of  the  History 
of  Islamism  and  of  Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Bamukl  Green. 

A  most  Important  Subject,  touching  upon  Eastern  Question. 
London  :  WILLIAM  TBGG  8i  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbe^;)ddo. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 


DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.  By  W.  Hepworth 

Dixon.  8  vols. 

“  A  book  of  extraordinary  merits.  A  vivid  and  vigorous  romance  of  real 
life.  To  say  that  this  remarkubie  story  is  *  original’  would  oonvey  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  sterling  newness  and  unoonventionoUty  of  conception,  design,  and 
treatment.” — Moi-ning  Post. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Daniel.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  w’ill  amuse,  instruct,  and  interest  the  reader.  The  story  is 
ably  worked  ont,  the  style  is  animat^,  and  there  is  no  look  of  well-drawn 
characters.” — Court  Jouniul,  _ 

TWO  LILIES.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Addc,"  Ac.  8  vols. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ANDKR  Fraber,  Author  of  “  Q  uardlan  and  Lover,”  8tc.  8  vols. 

GLENCAIEN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 
MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dysart."  Svola,  _  [Nextteeet. 

HURST  k  BLACKETT,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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MB.  WILLIAM  BLACK, 


AUTOBIOOBAPHT  AND  TWO  FAC-SIMILE  MS.  PAOES  OF  "MADCAP  VIOLET. 


H,B, — The  she  of  "  The  Portrait "  prevents  Its  being  transmitted  through  the  Post 


WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS^ 

EXPLANATOBY,  ORAUICATICAL,  AND  PHILOLOOICAL  NOTES,  fto. 


In  a  few  days,  crown  8ro.,  6«.,  a  New  Edition,  Berleed,  of 


Joat  pubUahed, 

SHAKESPEABE’S  AS  TOU  LIKE  IT, 

B,  SAWBL  UHL,  rjl.1.8.. 

Editor  of  **The  Library  Shakespeare.'*  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  1«. 


SIR  EDWARD  CREASY'S 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN 
EMPIEE. 


MARLOW’S  EDWARD  II. 

By  Rer.  F.  O.  FLEAY,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Fcp.  8to.,  cloth.  Is. 


A  WINTER  in  the  CITY  of  PLEASURE ;  or, 

Life  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  Florence  K.  Beroer.  Large  crown 
8to.,  10*.  M. 

WITHIN  the  ARCTIC '  CIRCLE :  Experiences 

*  of  Travel  in  Norway  and  Lapland.  By  S.  H.  Kent.  2  vols.,  crown  8to., 
with  Four  Illustrations,  21#. 


Also  lately  published,  uniform  with  above,  fcp.  8vo.,  cloth.  Is.  each 
SHAKESPEARE’S  RICHARD  IL  By  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  RICHARD  UI.  By  W.  Lawson,  F.R.a.S. 
SHAKESPEARE’S  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  By  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.. 
SHAKESPEARE’S  KINO  LEAR.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemshbao.  F.R.A.S.,  F.O.S. 
SHAKESPEARE’S  KINO  HENRY  VIII.  By  Wm.  Lawson,  FJI.OJ3. 
SHAKESPEARE’S  TEMPEST.  By  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TRAGEDY  OF  MACBETH.  By  Samubl  Nkil,  F.EJ.& 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST,  Books  L  and  II.;  COMUS,  LYCIDA8, 
IL  PENSEROSO,  and  L’ ALLEGRO.  By  Jambs  O.  Da  via. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  CELE- 

BRATED  VIOLINISTS— Lnlli,  Corelli,  the  Bannisters,  Tartini,  Viotti, 
Paganini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Dr.  Phipson. 
Crown  8vo.,  8s. 


UNDERGEOUND  JERUSALEM :  an  Account 

of  smne  of  the  Principal  Difficulties  encountered  in  its  Exploration,  and 
the  Results  obtained.  With  a  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  through  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  a  IHsIt  to  the  Samaritans.  By  Charlbs  Warrbn, 
Captain  In  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  F.OB.,  F.B.O.8.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.B.,  late  In  Charge  of  the  Explorations  in  the  Holy  Land.  Demy  Svo., 
with  Illustrations,  21«. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  A  CO.,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edlnboigh, 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 


ODYSSEY  OF  HOMED 


The  LETTERS  of  ELIZABETH  BARRETT 

BROWNING.  With  Commentaries  on  Contemporaries.  ByR.H.HoRNB. 
Edited  by  8.  R.  Towkshbnd  Matbr.  2  vols.,  21s. 

"  These  volumes  contain  the  first  authorised  contributions  to  the  inner  history 
of  Eliaabeih  Browning.  The  reading  public  will  be  thankful  for  a  gift  so  in* 
terestiag  and  so  touclUDg.” — Kxaminsr. 


TRANSLATED  INTO  ENQLISH  VERSE  IN  THE 
SPENSERIAN  STANZA, 


By  PHIIiIF  STANHOPE  WOBSLEY,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.  2  vols.,  fop.  8vo.,  11s. 


RICHARD  BBNTL1Y  A  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publishers  In 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Printed  for  the  Propilolor  by  8POTOSWOODB  A  00.,  at  No.  8  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride.  In  the  Olty  of  London :  and  Published  bf 
BDwARD  DAUAIW,  at  IM  Strand,  Loodtm,  In  the  Ooonty  of  Mlddleceiir— Satpjdat,  February  17, 1877.  _ 


